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LOVE’S MEANING. 





BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 


I thought it meant all glad ecstatic things, 

Fond glance and touch and speech, quick 
blood and brain, 

And strong desire, and keen, delicious pain 

And beauty’s thrall, and strange bewilder- 
ings 

’Twixt hope and fear, like to the little stings 

The rose-thorn gives, and then the utter 
gain— 

Worth all my sorest striving to attain— 

Of the dear bliss long-sought possession 
gives. 

Now, with a sad, clear sight that reassures 

My often sinking soul, with longing eyes 

Averted from the path that still allures, 

Lest, seeing that for which my sore heart 
sighs, 

I seek my own good at the cost of yours,— 

I know at last that love means sacrifice. 


-_<- 


EDITORIAL 


NOTES. 





Apropos of the recent rowdy demonstra- 
tion at Cambridge, England, against the 
granting of degrees to women, a corre- 
spondent of the Woman's Signal quotes 
the following apt passage from Mr. John 
Morley’s ‘‘Life of Richard Cobden,” vol. 
1, p. 154: 

“It was reserved for a seat of learning 
to show that no brutality can equal that 
which is engendered of the union of the 
violent inherited prejudice of the educated 
classes with the high spirits of youth. 
No creature is a more unbridled ruffian 
than the ruffian undergraduate can be, 
and at Cambridge the peaceful arguments 
of the lecturer were interrupted by a de- 
structive and sanguinary riot. The local 
newspaper afterwards piously congratu- 
lated the furious gownsmen on having 
‘done their duty as the friends of good 
government and the upholders of the re- 
ligious institutions of the country.’ ”’ 

The Cambridge public library is one of 
the only two in England that have refused 
to accept a copy of a woman suffrage 
paper as a free gift to the reading-room. 


_ -_-- 


A double murder and suicide were com- 
mitted on June 30 in Somerville, Mass. 
The loss of those three lives were the 
direct outcome of the belief in the right 
of husbands to ‘rule over’ their wives. 
Robert Shaw, an Englishman, imbued with 
the old English monarchical common-law 
idea of the supremacy of the husband, 
demanded money from his wife, and on 
her refusal to let him have it to spend in 
liquor, shot her, his daughter, and himself. 
If the principle of equality for husband 
and wife were recognized in the family 
and in the State, bad husbands would no 
longer regard themselves as entitled to 
live lazy and intemperate lives on the 
earnings of their wives. 





At the commencement dinner of the 
Harvard alumni and graduates June 30 in 
Memorial Hall, Mr. John C. Ropes, the 
eminent Napoleonic scholar, made an 
urgent plea for the study of military his- 


! 
that strong appreciation of the spirit | and ought to have a large sale. This will 
which lies behind military power that is | be an easy way to get the book, and at the 
emphasized to-day in Harvard. If Mr. | same time will help increase the circula- 
Ropes is correct, the growing appreciation | 
of brute force marks a sad declension in 
the ideals of Harvard students, and em- | 
phasizes the need of coéducation. When | 
intellectual and moral values are depre- 
ciated in an institution of learning, civ- | 





tion of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL and Wom- 


an’s Column. 





-_<-- 


A DAY WITH A WOMAN FARMER. 


ilization is retarded, and there is a relapse In one of the novels of Fredrika 
| towards barbarism. Bremer, published more than fifty years 
ee — ago, there was a sentence that burned it- 


| sion. 


| floating ir the breeze, tables spread for a 
| feast, and decorated with flowers, while a 





tory. There was not in 1861, said he, 


Delaware has incorporated in its new 
Constitution an educational qualification 
for suffrage. This will make it easier to 
carry a woman-suffrage amendment in 
that State. The ignorant vote is solidly 
against equal rights for women. 





Mr. John Russell Young has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Congress. His first 
official act will be to appoint his predeces- 
sor, Mr. Ainsworth R. Spofford, to be 
chief assistant librarian, with a salary of 
$4,000 a year, which is the present salary 
of the librarian of Congress. Mr. Young 
and Mr. Spofford have been friends for 
twenty-five years. Mr. Young is said 
to have been Mr. Spofford’s choice and 
Mr. Young would not have taken the 
place had Mr. Spofford been able and wil 
ling to accept it. The strain of Mr. Spof- 
ford’s long service (thirty-five years), has 
told upon his health and strength, so that 
at seventy-two he did not wish to assume 
the exacting duties of the librarian in the 
new library building, and especially in 
organizing the new staff, by selecting the 
hundreds of appointees from the thou- 
sand applicants. 





=_-—-— 


Parliament will not sit, on the day that 
had been assigned for the final reading of 
the bill extending full suffrage to the 
women of England; so the question can- 
not be decided at this session, The op- 
ponents are rejoicing greatly, knowing 
that they were doomed to defeat if a vote 
could have been taken. Their policy is to 
stave the question off as long as possible; 
but it must be voted upon sooner or later, 


|and it is now clearly evident what the 


decision is to be. The vote on the second 
reading of the bill not only gave a majority 
in favor of woman suffrage for the first 
time, and a majority of 71 at that; but 
more significant still, it showed that each 
one of the many factions into which the 
House is divided had given a majority 
vote for the women Liberals, Con- 


servatives, Liberal Unionists, Parnellites ‘ 


and Anti-Parnellites. It was in no sense 
a party measure, but had the support of 
a majority of every party and every frac- 
tion of a party. 





-_-- 


“The Eastern Question and a Sup- 
pressed Chapter of History,’”’ is the sub- 
ject of a very interesting pamphlet written 
by Stewart F. Weld, of Hyde Park, and 
printed by George H. Ellis, with an intro- 
duction by Edward Everett Hale. It gives 
credit to Napoleon III. as a champion of 
the principle of nationality as essential 
to a true balance of power in Europe. 
The facts stated are noveland important, 
and the pamphlet is a valuable contribu- 
tion to current history. It can be had at 
the Boston bookstores. Price 35 cents. 





-_-- 


The Massachusetts Army Nurse Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting, June 15, 
at the Hermitage, Saugus, the home of 
Vice-President Ellen W. Dowling. Mrs. 
Fanny T. Hazen was elected president; 
Mrs. Ellen W. Dowling and Mrs. Jane M. 
Worrall, vice-presidents; Mrs. Margaret 
Hamilton, secretary; Miss M. Jennie Put- 
nam, treasurer; Mrs. Mary O. Stevens, 
Mrs. Mary T. Wildes, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Lovisa B. Downs and Miss M. 
Jennie Putnam, directors. On June 26 
Mrs. Marion MacBride entertained the 
Association at her beautiful home at Arl- 
ington Heights; adding another to their 
list of ‘‘red-letter’” days. On July 7 the 
executive committee will hold a business 
meeting in the Grundeman Studio Build- 
ing, at the room of Madame van Olen- 
hausen, who served as nurse all through 
the Civil War. 





“HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING.” 


For one new subscriber to the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL at $1.50, or for five new sub- 
scribers to the Woman's Column at 50 
cents each, we will send the book called, 
“How Women May Earn a Living, One 
Hundred and Seventeen Ways.” 

This book is advertised in our columns 





| self into my memory: ‘*Troubles we may 
keep to ourselves, but joys we should | 


always share with others.” 


JOURNAL the pleasures of a day’s outing 
which I have recently enjoyed. 

Never was there a more perfect June 
day than that which we spent at ‘Breezy 
Meadows,”’ the farm of Kate Sanborn, in 
the town of Holliston. The party num- 
bered thirty or more — clergymen and 
artists, physicians and authors, editors, 
teachers, and business men and women. 
For it was the Seventeenth of June, the 
anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill, 
a State holiday, and all business was sus- 
pended. All were in good health and 
spirits, and overflowing with fun, song, 
and sensible nonsense. It requires good 
sense to talk good nonsense. Arrived at 
the railroad station, we were bestowed in 
carriages and barges that awaited us, and 
whirled away to the farm of Kate Sanborn, 
a practical woman farmer, and a most 
hospitable hostess. 

Everybody has read her story, ‘‘How I 
Found an Abandoned Farm, etc.,”’ and 
knows something of her ventures into 
realistic agriculture. But no one save 
those who had previously visited “Breezy 
Meadows,” was prepared to see the 
charming country seat which she has 
evolved from the impoverished acres and 
dilapidated farmhouse of a century ago. 
The house was built in 1801, and the 
noble elms and maples shading it and the 
well-shaven lawn, were planted at the 
same time. The old-time features of the 
house have been preserved, even to the 
immense brickwork of the massive chim- 
ney in the centre of the dwelling. Such 
additions and conveniences have been 
made as an up-to-date farmer and house- 
keeper must have. Every room has a 
character of its own, and abounds not 
only in antiques and curios, but in sub- 
stantial comforts. 

We rode over the farm of eighty-five 
acres, containing a fair proportion of 
arable land, and grew as enthusiastic as 
its mistress over her achievements and 
ambitions. It is her great ambition to cut 
fifty tons of hay every year, and she will 
soon attain it. She cannot be contented 
till her pigs bring as high a price in the 
market as those raised by Mrs Johnson, 
the woman warden of the Women’s Re- 
formatory Prison at Sherborn, who is an- 
other eminent woman farmer. She has 
two hundred and fifty hens and chickens, 
with ‘‘nine hens now setting.” “If they 
do as well as those which preceded them,”’ 
said the young fellow who escorted us to 
the hennery, with sublime disregard of the 
proverb which advises against ‘‘counting 
chickens before they are hatched,’ ‘‘we 
shall have a hundred or more chickens in 
a week or so.”” The hennery averages five 
or six dozen eggs daily, to say nothing of 
the profit that will accrue from ‘‘spring 
chickens,’’ by and by. She raises straw- 
berries, cherries, and other small fruits, 
and last year her orchard yielded seventy- 
five barrels of apples. There are nine 
cows on the farm (it would delight you to 
taste Kate Sanborn’s butter on your 
breakfast rolls), pigs galore, a span of 
horses, and a magnificent dog, standing as 
high as a table, with a face almost human 
in its expression, and with manners more 
dignified and refined than are those of 
many human beings. He is both the 
lover and protector of his mistress. 

Every day a wagon loaded with fruits 
and vegetables is sent out from the farm, 
to peddle its appetizing wares through the 
town,—asparagus, string-beans, peas, cu- 
cumbers, radishes, strawberries, cherries, 
etc., all of which is converted into money 
by noon. Miss Sanborn boasts exultingly 
of the two brooks running through the 
farm, which the extremest heat of sum- 
mer does not dry,—of a pond that yields 
exquisite water-lilies, almost ad infinitum, 
and which is fringed with the brilliant 
cardinal plant,—and of a natural grove on 
elevated ground, with dry soil, and space 
for a large company under the shade of 
trees with a century’s growth in them. 
There is no escape from the conviction 


I purpose to | and tea and coffee steaming on top. 
exemplify this maxim practically, by shar- | guests had contributed to the spread, each 
ing with the readers of the WoMmAn’s | woman having brought some particularly 





. eS 
that Kate Sanborn, the woman farmer, a 


great-niece of Daniel Webster, a littéra- 
teur, an author, a lecturer, and ex-pro- 
fessor of English literature in Smith Col- 
lege, finds more satisfaction in her farm 
than she did in her books or her profes- 


A carriage road has been cut to the 
grove, and at the close of the sight-seeing, 
thither we wended our way, to find flags 


gasoline cooking stove stood at a safe 
distance, with biscuit baking in the oven, 
The 


toothsome dainty of her own concoction, 
while the men had brought cherries and 
apricots from California, bananas from 
Jamaica, oranges from Messina, and dainty 
boxes of bonbons from Boston. Is there 
an American man living who does not re- 
gard it as the “proper thing’’ to make 
gifts of confectionery to women, at all 
seasons, and on all occasions? One of the 
tables was ornamented with a floral lyre, 
and immediately it was dubbed ‘The Lyre 
Table.’’ Whereupon, one of the wags re- 
christened it ‘The Liar’s Table,’’ and 
when one was caught telling a particularly 
large story, he was called down instanter, 
and ordered thither to take his seat. The 
table filled rapidly, and when it was seen 
that only men were likely to be seated 
there, an epidemic of brilliant untruths 
spread like wildfire among the women, 
and the “equilibrium of the sexes’’ was 
speedily restored. 

It is not possible to report the post- 
prandial exercises, One might as well 
undertake to report the sparkle and effer- 
vescence of a glass of champagne. The 
absurd speeches delivered with imper- 
turbable gravity, the fervid rhetorical 
rhapsodies rendered with comical oratory, 
the mythical achievements of women 
farmers from Eve to Kate Sanborn, nar- 
rated with a quizzical air of historical 
precision, added to the chaffings of the 
audience, who interjected their approval, 
incredulity or astonishment in ejacula- 
tions that cannot be recorded, would have 
stirred an anchorite to laughter. The 
seemingly exhaustless fountain of fun 
flowed on, and was only checked, at last, 
by the arrival of the carriages and barges, 
which meant that it was time for us to 
return to the railroad station, en route for 
our homes. With mutual congratulations 
on the pleasant day we had spent together, 
and wishing for ourselves and Kate San- 
born ‘‘many happy returns of the day,” 
we turned our backs reluctantly on 
“Breezy Meadows,” and on bicycles, in 
electrics, and by steam railway, took our 
diverging ways homeward. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 





WHAT ZEAL CAN ACCOMPLISH. 

Many persons who have a latent sym- 
pathy with woman suffrage, but who join 
none of the organizations to promote its 
progress nor subscribe for literature on 
the subject, now have an opportunity to 
help in a practical way. 

The success of the Bazar to be held in 
Boston, Dec. 6-11, under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, depends entirely upon the zeal 
and ability of its friends. Nobody is too 
poor to help in some way. 

You can ask your friends to give you 
something, and to buy something. 

You can ask the admirers of Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Gen. N. P. Banks, to contribute to the 
tables which are named for these distin- 
guished people. 

You can set aside tithes from each 
‘‘preserving:’’ a tumbler of jelly or jar of 
fruit for the special tables where these 
things are to be for sale. 

You can give any article useful in a 
kitchen, or any groceries, to the ‘Sarah 
Southwick” table, of Wellesley Hills. 

You can solicit materials from some 
and work from others. Aprons, simple 
dresses, wrappers or flannel petticoats for 
children, dolls dressed and undressed, any 
other articles that you “know to be useful 
or believe to be beautiful’ will be accept- 
able. 

Remember what we are working for: 
Equal political rights of women with 
men; equal wages for equal work; one 
standard of morals for men and women. 
Anything that adds to the dignity of 
women adds to the dignity of the home, 





the State and the country. H. E. T. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Princess Lourse has formally opened 
a small special hospital founded for the 
purpose of trying a new method of treat- 
ing indolent and obstinate wounds. This 
treatment, invented by Dr. Stoker, con- 
sists in the application of oxygen, in an 
air-tight vessel, direct to the wound. 


Miss ELLEN Hayes, for the past nine 
years professor of mathematics in Welles- 
ley College, has just been made professor 
of applied mathematics in the same col- 
lege. The courses of study conducted by 
Miss Hayes include mechanics, thermo- 
dynamics, geodynamics, and mathemati- 
cal astronomy. 


Mrs. W. W. Wy tie, of Bozeman, Mon- 
tana, has just paid a visit to New England. 
Mrs. Wylie is well known as one of the 
leading woman suffragists of Montana, It 
is cheering and inspiring to hear her 
vigorous words; they make one hope 
anew that Montana may soon join the 
sisterhood of free States. Mrs. Wylie’s 
immediate object in coming East was to 
attend the commencement at Wellesley, 
where her daughter Elizabeth was gradu- 
ated last week. Miss Elizabeth Wylie is 
recognized as one of the foremost scholars 
in Wellesley’s graduating class of one 
hundred and forty-two. During the past 
year she has been doing advanced work 
in botany with Professors Hallowell and 
Cummings, and has also been engaged in 
orbit work, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Hayes. She will spend this sum- 
mer in the National Park, studying certain 
phases of cryptogamic botany. It goes 
without saying that this Rocky Mountain 
girl is, like her mother, an earnest woman 
suffragist. 


Mrs. May Wricut SEWALL and the 
Attorney-General of Nova Scotia had a 
public debate on woman suffrage when 
Mrs. Sewall was in Halifax as a fraternal 
delegate to the recent annual meeting of 
the National Woman’s Council of Canada. 
The chief objection advanced by the At- 
torney-General was that, if women had 
the ballot, they would cease to receive 
small courtesies, and especially that they 
would no longer be asked to partake of 
ice cream. He laid so much stress upon 
the ice cream, and returned to it so often, 
that the women in the audience were 
somewhat amused. When Mrs. Sewall 
passed through St. John on her way back 
to Indiana, a number of St. John ladies, 
who had been at the Council, boarded the 
train and presented her with a basket of 
flowers decorated with the national colors, 
and containing a deep glass of delicious 
ice cream. 


Miss JuLietT Corson, who died in New 
York recently, was familiarly known 
as ‘the Mother of Cookery.’’ Her work 
on culinary art has made her name a 
household word alloverthecountry. She 
was the first woman to teach the art of 
cooking under a systematic course of in- 
struction. This was nearly twenty-five 
years ago. Her early life was one of 
poverty and hardship. Leaving her 
father’s home, she found employment in 
a library, where her intercourse with 
books and papers gave her an insight into 
literary work, which served her well in 
after years. After contributing occasion- 
ally to magazines and papers. she became 
an editorial writer for the National Quar- 
terly Review. In this connection she 
joined with several charitable women in 
teaching the art of cooking to deserving 
working girls. This prompted her to 
make systematic instruction in domestic 
economy her life work. She travelled 
chiefly among the families of the poor, 
showing the wives, mothers, and sisters 
how to live well and cheaply. In every 
case her instruction was accompanied by 
practical demonstration. The railroad 
strikes in 1877 brought her into promi- 
nence. At her own expense she circulated 
50,000 copies of a book showing working- 
men’s wives how they could prepare a 
substantial meal for 15 cents. Her work 
was by no means confined to the poor. 
Society women called upon her for in- 
struction. Bachelors were frequently 
shown how they could prepare wholesome 
breakfasts by means of the chafing dish, 
and sporting men were prepared for a 
summer’s outing by her valuable hints. 
She was a prominent exhibitor at the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago. Her 
work won her a medal, the only one given 
for dietetics, and a diploma. She again 
launched out into a literary career in 1889, 
when she became the editor of the House- 
hold Monthly. 
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MORE COLORADO TESTIMONY. 


Hon. A. B. McGaffey, Secretary of State | 
for Colorado, wrote the following letter to 
Mrs. A. M. Comstock, of Santa Cruz, 
Cal., in answer to an inquiry from her, | 
while the recent equal suffrage amend- | 
ment was pending in California: 


Miss Cousins’ statements (or rather mis- | 
statements) regarding the suffrage and | 
other political matters in Culorado have | 
already been answered time and again, | 
both in the public prints and by private 
correspondence, and have been completely 
refuted upon every point. It will give me | 
pleasure, however, to give you, and 
through you the ladies of the Pacific 
Coast, a candid statement of facts, fol- 
lowed by a few personal observations and 
conclusions of my own. 

Miss Cousins’ first charge, as laid down 
in the clipping which you enclose, is, in 
substance, that the women of Colorado 
have raised social distinctions in politics. 
Exactly the reverse is true, even to such 
an extent as to be a matter of surprise to 
almost every one who had speculated upon 
the results of universal suffrage. As 
proof of my statement, | would point you 
to the fact that the president of the East 
Capitol Hill Women’s Republican Club 
(the leading woman’s political club of the 
State), is a woman who is now earning 
and has always earned her living in a 
salaried position. The president of the 
East Denver Woman’s Republican Club, 
the second woman’s organization in point 
of numbers and influence, is at present 
Assistant State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. She is a poor woman, and 
has earned a living nearly all her life in 
educational work. The other officers of 
these two organizations are, with but few 
exceptions, from what is termed the 
middle class, while their membership in- 
cludes women of all stations in life, from 
wives of millionaires to those of the 
poorest laborers. And what is true of 
these two clubs is equally true of all 
others, in Denver and in the State, so far 
as lam advised. Does this look like class 
distinction? 

The ladies’ headquarters at the Brown 
Palace Hotel during the campaign of 1894 
were handsomely decorated; there is no 
denying this. But it did not cost them 
“enough to have provided food and shel- 
ter for the poor of Denver for a year,”’ or 
even fora week. Asa matter of fact, the 
decorations were the same that had been 
provided for the meeting of the National 
Republican League and other similar 
events, and they only cost the ladies the 
trouble of putting them up and taking 
them down. They were previously paid 
for, and are still on hand for future events. 
The ladies were very, very modest in their 
expenses during that campaign, as com- 
pared with those of the opposite sex. In 
fact, there was some complaint of their 
penuriousness. The laboring women of 
the city were as welcome and were made 
as much at home at the Brown as were 
the pampered darlings of aristocracy; and 
both were there in force. No charge of 
class distinction in politics is ever made 
in Colorado. We have to go away from 
home to hear that. The allegation is 
ridiculous on the face of it, for the poor 
woman's vote counts for just as much as 
that of the millionaire. 

The next charge, that the ladies of Den- 
ver entertained and feted men of immoral 
character, is too contemptible for notice. 
I dismiss it with the statement that, if 
the ladies entertained any such men, they 
were entirely ignorant of the fact. The 
women of Denver are fully as refined and 
respectable as those of any other city, 
and there is no evidence to indicate that 
their participation in politics has made 
them any less so. 

Next comes the charge of ingratitude, 
‘tin the defeat of the only Governor and 
the only party that had the courage to 
enfranchise women,”’ etc. Governor Waite 
and the Populist party are presumably 
referred to. The facts are these: Gov- 
ernor Waite never championed universal 
suffrage until after the Legislature had 
voted to submit such an amendment to 
the people. In his message to that Legis- 
lature he did recommend a consideration 
of municipal suffrage for women, but he 
did not even mention their complete 
enfranchisement. The bill was introduced 
by a Republican member, and passed by 
a Populist Senate and a Republican House 
of Representatives. The measure was 
endorsed by the State conventions and 
State Central Committees of both the 
Republican and Populist parties, and was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority in 
a State which always has been solidly 
Republican except in one instance. Gov- 
ernor Waite never closed any houses of 
prostitution, nor made any attempt to do 
so. He did stop open gambling and open 
saloons on Sunday, so far as he could, 
and they are just as much closed to-day 
as they were during his administration. 
When Miss Cousins says that they ‘‘were 
thrown wide open within forty-eight 
hours after the election’’ (1894), she 
deliberately falsifies. She knows better, 
for she was here at the time. There 
is secret gambling and secret drinking on 
Sunday in Denver now, but not one whit 
more than during Governor Waite’s ad- 
ministration. No law has ever yet been 
devised in any State to entirely suppress 
these evils. 

An explanation of Miss Cousins’ re- 
markable conduct in making these state- 
ments may be found in the fact that she 
came to Colorado during the campaign of 
1894, announced herself as acitizen of the 
State with an intention of taking up her 
permanent residence here, and stumped 
the State in the interests of the Populist 
party. She made herself very conspicuous 
in politics, but when the result of the 


election was made known she lost no time | 


in silently folding her tent and stealing 
away, never to return, sO we are told. 
As her political ambitions vanished, just 





in like ratio her vindictiveness increased. 


| It is perhaps sweet revenge thus to malign 


and misrepresent the women of Colorado, 
and in a woman of Miss Cousins’ calibre 
and sad experience should be considered 
with a charitable heart. 

There has been nothing to regret—there 


| is nothing now to regret—in Colorado’s 


experience with women in politics. On 
the contrary, there have been many grati- 
fying results. True, there have been no 
revolutionary reforms accomplished or 
undertaken, as many good women through- 
out the country had no doubt fondly hoped. 
But there are many evidences that the 
good and noble influence of woman's bet- 
ter and finer nature is quietly at work, 
and from this we expect better and 
more lasting results in the way of re- 
form than from any extreme measures 
which might have been adopted by them. 
It is natural law and human experience 
that reforms are a matter of gradual 
growth, and only in this way have per- 
manent results ever been attained. The 
fact that the women of Colorado appre- 
ciate the force and effect of thése things 
is the best evidence that they possess the 
intelligence and judgment necessary to 
qualify them for the discharge of the 
duties of citizenship. 

Since Colorado has had universal suf- 
frage, there has undoubtedly been a dis- 
tinct improvement in the moral tone of 
politics. Woman’s influence has been 
felt, as it could not but be felt. Primaries, 
conventions, public meetings, elections, all 
have quietly and almost unconsciously, 
though none the less effectively, been 
moulded by her presence—have become 
quieter, more orderly, and less liable to 
take chances in the nomination of candi- 
dates unworthy of the fullest confidence 
of the people. There have been no 
startling or revolutionary changes, but 
as we study the situation ‘before’ and 
‘after,’ we see that there has been a 
change, and that it has been in every way 
for the better. 

Women generally take quite as deep an 
interest and as active a part in politics 
here as do the men, and fully as large a 
per cent. of them go tothe polls and vote. 

I trust that the women of California 
will be successful in their efforts to secure 
that undeniable right of citizenship, 
“equality before the law,’’ and I know 
that, if they do, your State will be better 
for it. And Lalso know that your women 
will be all the more admirable from the 
knowledge, strength of character and 
general intelligence which cannot fail to 
result from contact with and an active 
interest in the political affairs of our 
country. Yours respectfully, 

A. B. McGAFFEy, 

Sec. of State. 
aoe —___— 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Miss Augusta Gertrude Earle graduated 
this year from the Divinity School of 
Tufts College after a four years’ course. 
She was presented in Goddard Chapel, for 
ordination to the Universalist ministry, 
on June 14; the address was delivered by 
Rev. John C. Adams, D. D. Miss Earle 
will at once assume pastoral duties in 
Gorham, N. H. Miss Earle is a graduate 
of the high school of Somerville, Mass., 
and of the Bridgewater Normal School. 
She was a successful teacher for several 
years in the Somerville schools. In addi- 
tion to receiving her degree, Miss Earle 
was awarded the distinction of being the 
first woman chapel orator in the history 
of Tufts College. 

During the Unitarian grove meeting at 
Weirs, N. H., one day, Juiy 29, will be 
distinguished by a platform meeting of 
representative women of the faith, pre- 
ceded bya sermon by Rev. Florence Kol- 
lock Crooker, of Troy, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. W. Andrews, of Boston, reported 
triumphantly at the Western Unitarian 
Conference meetings that at last a woman 
had been admitted to the privileges of the 
Cambridge Divinity School. 

Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, of last year’ 
class at the Unitarian Theological Semi- 
nary at Meadville, Pa., was ordained to 
the ministry at the recent Commence- 
ment. Her former pastor, Rev. Dr. Ames, 
of the Church of Disciples, Boston, as- 
sisted in her ordination. Among the 
graduates of the Seminary this year was 
Marie, daughter of Col. E. G. Jenney, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., who completed a four 
years’ course of study, and received the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. It is said 
that she will take acharge as minister 
next year. 

The women’s ministerial conference 
met last week Sunday in the Every Day 
Church, Boston, Rev. Ada C. Bowles pre- 
siding. Mrs. Bowles read the statistics of 
woman’s work in the church, showing 
that there were, besides 500 evangelists, 
more than 200 regularly ordained women 
ministers in the country. Of these 40 are 
in the Universalist church, 46 in the 
Church of the Disciples, 38 are Free Will 
Baptists, 24 Unitarians, 23 Congregation- 
alists, 21 belong to the United Brethren of 
Christ, and 8 to the Protestant Methodist 
church. 

Miss Abbie Chapin has accepted a call 
to the Congregational church of Sudbury, 
Vt., for a year. 

Mrs. Mary Butin McGonegal, eighth 
district W. C. T. U. president of Lowa, is 
both clerk and treasurer of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Des Moines, of which 
Horace W. Tilden, D. D., is pastor. 

Mrs. C. H. Spurgeon, widow of the late 
renowned pastor of the Metropolitan Tab- 








ernacle, London, cut the first sod of the 
ground upon which a large Baptist chapel 
will be commenced at once, at Bexhil, near 
London. She made an appropriate ad- 
dress at the ceremony. F. M. A. 





BUSINESS, POLITICS, AND MARRIAGE. 


Louis F. Post, in The New Earth, speaks 
well and wisely as follows: 


Lyman Abbott is one of the men who 
are deeply concerned lest woman may go 
beyond the confines of her natural sphere. 
So deeply is he concerned that he opposes 
woman suffrage, because he fears it may 
impose upon woman a duty which she is 
not prepared to accept. .. . 

He dwells upon the temptations which 
confront a woman of the higher education 
and larger life of ourday. While protest- 
ing that he would not have her shut ont 
from business, the law, medicine, the 
pulpit, or politics, he insists that it is im- 
possible to open those vocations to her 
without tempting her to take ambition as 
her part in place of love; and ‘‘over against 
any notion,’’ he says, “come how or 
whence it may, that it is a nobler thing to 
be in business, or in politics, or in litera- 
ture, than it is to love with fidelity one 
man and be his companion consecrated to 
him, and joining her life with his, I raise 
my voice here and everywhere.”’ 

Very good. But would Dr. Abbott not 
raise his voice also against a similar no- 
tion with reference to men? Would he 
have men take ambition as their part 
rather than love? Is it nobler for men to 
be in business, or politics, or literature, 
than to love with fidelity one woman and 
be her companion, consecrated to her and 
joining his life to hers? On the contrary, 
is not marriage a mutual relationship, 
which is as truly the noblest thing for the 
husband as for the wife? What signifi- 
cance, then, is there in Dr. Abbott’s 
protest? 

He, and all objectors like him, com- 
pletely ignore the truth that business, 
politics, and literature, not less than 
wash-tubs and cradles, are among the 
partnership duties of married life. The 
wife who intelligently shares her hus- 
band’s interests in business, politics, or 
literature, is all the more truly his wife, 
all the more truly his companion; she 
thereby all the more truly joins her life 
with his, just as the husband who intelli- 
gently shares his wife’s interests in the 
cradle, and if need be in the wash-tub, all 
the more truly joins his life with hers. 
Wives whose intellectual and affectional 
horizon is the four walls of their homes, 
may be likened to husbands whose hori- 
zon is their business, or political, or pro- 
fessional interests. Such husbands are 
not truly married to such wives. On the 
one side there may be a good housekeeper, 
and on the other a good breadwinner; but 
there is no consecrated companionship, no 
joining of life to life. 

Marriage means union for the whole 
twenty-four hours of the day. Just as it 
takes both husband and wife to make a 
true domestic home, so it takes both hus- 
band and wife to make a true business 
home. Though they need not work all 
the time together, part of the day at home 
and part of the day in business, yet each 
must have a lively and intelligent interest 
in the work and interests of the other. 
This mutuality of interest cannot exist as 
to any business from which women are 
excluded, nor as to public affairs in which 
women have no voice. The very exclu- 
sion makes an impassable barrier to both 
mind and affection. 

To open the doors of business and poli- 
tics to women is not to abolish or weaken 
marriage; it is to broaden it, to deepen it, 
to strengthen it. 

———>? a 
WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

One of the interesting reports presented 
at the recent meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Women's Clubs was 
that of the Committee of Council and Co- 
operation, in which Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
of East Boston, is the accredited repre- 
sentative of the State Federation. As 
Mrs. Smith was not present, her report 
was read by Mrs. Sarah T. S. Leighton, 
president of the Home Club of East Bos- 
ton. 

The CC. C. C. was organized several 
years ago, the outgrowth of a committee 
of well-known women of Boston, who, 
with the Hon. Josiah Quincy, now mayor 
of Boston, as their counsel, worked for 
the establishment of police matrons in 
the cities of this Commonwealth, and for 
the establishment of the House of Deten- 
tion in Boston. In 1889 six societies 
joined the movement, the New England 
Woman's Press Association, the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the Young 
Woman’s Christian Association, the Mas- 
sachusetts Moral Education Association, 
the Boston Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, and the Ladies’ Phys- 
iological Institute. Other organizations 
which have since joined are the Woman's 
Charity Club, the Ladies’ Aid Asso- 
ciation of the Soldiers’ Home, the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Massachusetts School Suffrage 
Association, and the Society for Aiding 
Discharged Prisoners, and these societies 
all together have an aggregate member- 
ship of 20,000. The C. C. C. has worked 
along many lines of reform, and although 
not always successful in accomplishing 
its purposes, it has been able to bring 
about much that is of benefit to women 
and to the community. The meetings are 
held on the third Wednesday of each 
month at the Women’s Educational and 











Industrial Union, on Boylston Street. 
The president is Dr. Salome Merritt, of 
the Ladies’ Physiological Institute, and 
the secretary is Mrs. Jeanne Bond Chal- 
oner, of the New England Woman’s Press 
Association. 

The Heptorean Club of Somerville, 
Mass., claims to be the first woman’s club 
to found scholarships for young girls, and 
at the present time there is one student 
in Radcliffe College and one student in 
Tufts College who are protégés of this 
club. At the last meeting the subject of 
establishing a free bed in the Somerville 
Hospital was discussed, and it was de- 
cided to found one, to be called the Hep- 
torean bed. Theclub hasa membership of 
three hundred and tifty, and a non-resi- 
dent list of thirteen, with one honorary 
member, Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe, 

In response to petitions from the 
Thought and Work Club of Salem, Mass., 
steps have been taken t> suppress expec- 
toration in street cars and upon pavements. 
Mrs. Grace Oliver, an officer of the club, 
has been elected a member of the school 
board, and has already justified the wis- 
dom of the movement; and a donation of 
twenty-one fine pictures in oak frames 
has been made to the grammar schools of 
the city. 

Through the persistent and untiring 
efforts of the Ethics Committee of the 
Roxbury Women in Council, the attention 
of the school committee of Boston was 
brought to the uncleanly condition of the 
primary schools of Roxbury, and was not 
allowed to be diverted until the school- 
houses most in need of it received, during 
the April vacation, a thorough cleaning, 
under the personal supervision of several 
club members. 

At the last meeting of the Wintergreen 
Club of Boston the bird and plumage 
question was discussed, and the con- 
sensus of the members was that men as 
well as women were guilty of cruelty to 
the birds. Mrs. Livermore was particu- 
larly pronounced in her criticism of boys 
and men shooting birds for pleasure. 

The Woman's Council of Quincy, IIl., 
recently held its fourth annual meeting 
with a roster of fifteen organizations. 
Dr. Abby Fox-Rooney was elected for the 
third time to the presidency. The Quincy 
Club Life says “The vote was characterized 
by spontaneity, unanimity and enthu- 
siasm, and although Dr. Rooney strongly 
advocates rotation in office, she was abso- 
lutely given no preference in the matter.”’ 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, president of 
the General Federation, who last year 
appointed a committee on education, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Electa N. L. Walton, of 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Alice Wiles, of 
Illinois, and Mrs. Margaret J. Evans, 
of Minnesota, has just added to this im- 
portant committee a fourth member—Mrs. 
Robert Emory Park, of Macon, Ga. 





-_-— — 


“WOMEN IN ASSEMBLIES.” 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In the Nineteenth Century for October 
appeared an article by Mr. Silby Oakley 
against woman sutfrage which asserts 
that to admit women to parliamentary 
assemblies would be dangerous to men 
and to society at large. This accusation 
against woman’s influence in any depart- 
ment of life where she has hitherto co- 
operated with man is without foundation. 
On the contrary, woman’s influence and 
presence have been proven essential for 
the well-being and advancement of every 
phase of moral progress. 

Mr. Oakley is of the opinion that ‘‘there 
can be no such thing as bold and search- 
ing discussion in assemblies where women 
as well as men are disputants.’’ Perhaps 
*twere quite as well if some restraining 
power were introduced into our legislative 
halls; abusive language and violent exhi- 
bitions of temper might be less frequent, 
notwithstanding that Mr. Oakley holds 
‘*rudeness”’ in debate as a necessary factor. 

The writer quotes with satisfaction Dr’ 
Johnson’s saying, that ‘the influence of 
woman over man is so supereminent that 
the law has wisely deprived her of all the 
legal rights which could possibly be with- 
held from her.’’ This is a veritable ad- 
mission that the injustice heaped upon 
woman by the original framers of our 
common law was done with premeditated 
intent and purpose, with malice afore- 
thought on their part, to forever silence 
the voice of woman in the council cham- 
bers of the nation, and render her influence 
legally null and void. 

What arrogant assumptions! Who were 
these self-ordained law-makers? By what 
authority or rule of justice did they 
assume the responsibility of making laws 
to govern one-half the human race, irre- 
spective of its opinion, and without its 
consent? It is the old-time egotism of 
man’s assumed superiority. It is because 
of men’s wilful blindness in interpreting 
ancient history that the Adamic man was 
recorded as having been ‘‘born’’ before 
his mother; hence, the woman has always 
been obliged to yield to man’s dictum 
and take a back seat. 








In the early records, graven on tablets 
of stone, the word for Creator, or God, 
reads “‘Yad he Va,” which interpreted, 
stands for father and mother. But when 
our theologians rendered the Biblical ver. 
sion, they eliminated the female principle 
from the Godhead, so the world was left 
without a heavenly as well as without ap 
earthly mother. Poor world! No won. 
der it is out of joint and shaken with digs. 
cord and revolt. Whoever heard of a 
home prospering harmoniously without 
a mother? or of a church living without 
the vital breath of woman’s sustaining 
love? And yet, according to man’s ver. 
dict, she has never been considered 
worthy a voice in church government, 
For years, in a town I could mention, the 
vestry was largely composed of men who 
were not even professing Christians, for 
lack of sufficient church members. There 
were between forty and fifty names 
enrolled on the church records as com- 
municants, but they were only women, 
True, by good management they built the 
church and furnished it, they faithfully 
attended, looked after the choir and the 
Sunday school, and finally, after patient 
and continued effort, added a rectory, also 
furnished; but when a vacancy occurred 
among the church-wardens, it was thought 
more desirable that an alien should fill 
the position than that one of the faithful 
women members should be so honored, 
Her “influence’’ in the councils, accord- 
ing to Mr. Oakley, would be ‘‘pernicious,”’ 

In ‘village councils,’’ also, she is un- 
desirable, as ‘ther presence’ might abash 
some unsophisticated ‘‘hind’’ or ‘rustic.’ 
At first this might be so, but after the 
novelty of the situation wore off, each 
would become accustomed to the new 
relations, and conditions would adjust 
themselves. However, women have be- 
come inured to the idea of being second- 
ary in consideration to the lowest types of 
masculinity. When ignorant foreigners 
are indiscriminately allowed to vote on 
constitutional amendments affecting the 
fundamental principles of our Govern- 
ment, when they are permitted to pass 
judgment on the divinely inalienable 
rights of intelligent American women, 
what wonder is it that the most thought- 
ful and broadly educated women of every 
land revolt? 

As for the man who has had a “nice 
father and mother’’ being so chivalrously 
tender of a woman, in her presence, that 
he cannot fearlessly dispute her in debate, 
that is an argument savoring too strongly 
of false and superficial relations between 
men and women, when we realize that, 
behind her back, this hypersensitive crea- 
ture would deprive her of her legal exist- 
ence. 

There is too much outward veneer used 
as a glamour between the sexes. What 
society needs is more true naturalness on 
both sides. It would prevent many an un- 
happy matrimonial alliance, and establish a 
good, sensible comradeship. The idea of 
sex would more and more be lost sight of 
Between brothers and sisters of one family, 
this idea seldom enters into the hearts or 
minds of either party. Why should it 
be held up as a ‘‘thoodoo,’’ to the univer- 
sal brotherhood and sisterhood of the 
world at large? Juuia P. CuuRcHILL. 

Yreka, Cal., June 25, 1897. 

(To be continued.) 





BARONESS DE HIRSCH AND NEW YORE 
POOR. 


President Myer S. Isaacs, a trustee of 
the Baron de Hirsch fund, has received a 
draft for $400,000 from the Baroness de 
Hirsch. This is the first advance on a 
donation of $1,000,000 recently made by 
the Baroness to assist the poor of New 
York City. Of the sum received, $150,- 
000 will be devoted to the construction 
and maintenance of the enlarged Baron 
de Hirsch trade school, soon to be erected. 
The remainder of the fund received will 
go to bettering the condition of the needy 
of New York in various ways. A sub- 
committee of the trustees of the Baron 
de Hirsch fund has the matter of the new 
trade school under advisement. The 
building is to be a five-story structure, 
with a frontage of 125 feet and a depth of 
50 feet, solid and substantial, and the in- 
terior adapted to the needs of a modern 
trade school. Four hundred pupils can 
be accommodated in the new building 
without crowding. Applicants for ad- 
mission must be Russian or Roumanian 
Jews, sixteen years old or more, and pref- 
erence will be given to those who have 
been in this country but a short time. 
They will be taught English, arithmetic, 
and practical drawing, as basic studies, 
and instruction will also be given in 
plumbing, gas - fitting, carpentry, wood- 
turning, house and sign painting, and 
machine work. On the first floor will be 
a large hall, for lectures on technical sub- 
jects, and the upper stories are to be work- 
shops for those studying the several 
trades. $250,000 of the fund is to be de- 
voted to promoting more extensively the 
work previously carried on by the trustees 
of the Baron de Hirsch fund, in assisting 
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the poor of New York City. Where neces- 
sary, the capital will be drawn on, but 
unless for some large project, the income 
from the fund will alone be used. As 
circumstances direct, the entire fund of 
$1,000,000 may be used up within afew 
years, or it may last much longer. Some 
of the first beneficiaries from the fund 
will be 300 families unhoused by the crea- 
tion of a small park between Hester 
Street and East Broadway.—American 
Hebrew. 
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AN OXFORD DEGREE IN 1785. 


Fort Lupton, Cou., JUNE 21, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Of late I have found a statement in 
Austin Dobson’s little book entitled *‘Four 
French Women,” to the effect that Madame 
De Genlis was given a degree at Oxford in 
1785. It is merely mentioned in a letter 
quoted from Horace Walpole to the 
Countess Ossory. He says: 

Ten days ago Mrs. Cosway sent me a 
note that Madame desired a ticket for 
Strawberry Hill. I thought I could not 
do less than offer her a breakfast, and 
named yesterday s’ennight. Then came 
a message that she must go to Oxford and 
take her doctor’s degree; and then another 
that I should see her yesterday.” (July 
22, 1785.) 

1 do not find anything more in Walpole’s 
letters, but I have only the laurel wreath 
edition, and the only encyclopedia that I 
have at hand does not mention the degree. 
Still, it seems tolerably certain that it was 
conferred, and the fact strikes me as 
curious and interesting at this time, and 
worth a paragraph in the JOURNAL. 

Just at present we are undergoing the 
pains of the servant-girl problem; that 
is to say, we are doing our own work, and 
are very much worn out. If only we were 
a little—say 1,500 miles—nearer Boston, 
we would gladden Miss Blackwell’s heart 
by a request for an Armenian. As it is, 
I rather think we shall be driven to try a 
Jap. Women may not be men’s equals 
politically, but they can make more these 
days. While men work at $20 a month at 
farm work, a good general housework 
woman gets $25 a month in Denver. 

I wish you would drop President Mc- 
Kinley a line, asking him to advise the 
unemployed men to take to housework! It 
would be a great relief to housekeepers, 
and I think would give them time enough 
to study politics and become ardent suf- 
fragists. L. M. STANSBURY. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

You think it a want of judgment that 
one changes his opinion. Is it a proof 
that your scales are bad because they 
vibrate with every additional weight that 
is added to either side?— Miss Edgeworth. 


Three hundred and twenty young wom- 
en were graduated at the normal college 
in New York the other day, and on receiv- 
ing their diplomas they were informed 
that places as public schooi teachers 
would be ready for all of them by Septem- 
ber. That is the kind of a college to hitch 
np to. 

Among the poorer classes there are 
some strange notions as regards the law 
of husband and wife. A woman ap- 
plied to one of the London magistrates 
lately to advise her as to whether she was 
compelled to wash her husband’s brother’s 
shirts, and seemed surprised to learn that 
she was not. 

Capt. Chapman is again making himself 
conspicuous in New York. This time it 
is by ordering the wholesale arrest of all 
women found on the street after a certain 
hour, and the result of the raid up to date 
has been the gathering in of several en- 
tirely respectable young women, whose 
employment necessitates their coming and 
going at late hours. The popular verdict 
in New York is that this is an outrage, 
and that Capt. Chapman is in sore need 
of calling down.—Boston Herald. 

The annual meeting of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association was 
more largely attended than ever before. 
It expressed gratification that the woman 
suffrage bill passed its second reading in 
the House of Commons by the large ma- 
jority of seventy-one, and emphatically 
declared that the parliamentary franchise 
was “strongly desired by the great ma- 
jority of earnest, thinking women, because, 
more than any other measure, it will raise 





| 


the position of the working women of 
the country, and promote the passage of 
social reforms.” 





The experiment of electing women to | 
fill all the city offices of Gaylord, Kan., | 
has been so successful, the business being 
conducted in a systematic, economical | 
and efficient manner, that the likelihood | 
is that it will be repeated.— Springfield 
(Mass.) Daily Republican. 

It is stated in the Boston Budget that 
Radcliffe has now a young woman quali- 
fied for the degree of Ph. D.. who has, 
indeed, written her thesis and passed her 
strenuous examinations, to be told that if 
she were a man the degree would be given 
her. She understood perfectly that Har- 
vard did not, and for the present probably 
would not, confer the Ph. D. upon women, 
yet she went on, and if she were given her 
dues, Miss Kate O. Petersen, A. M., would, 
after commencement exercises at Sanders, 
be Dr. Petersen. 

Among recent Government appoint- 
ments at Washington, two young women 
were selected as translators by the execu- 
tive committee of the Bureau of American 
Republics. The French translator, Miss 
Marie McNaughton, who passed the 
French examination with eighteen com- 
petitors, is from Michigan, and is an ac- 
complished linguist. With Miss Mary 
Kirk, the young lady who was appointed 
as translator in Portuguese, she will draw 
the highest salary given to a woman by 
the Government. Three Frenchmen were 
among Miss McNaughton’s competitors. 
Miss Mary Kirk had no competitors. She 
has been connected with the bureau be- 
fore, and was assistant secretary for a 
time to the Brazilian minister, M. de 
Mendonca. 

It appears that the boorishness of the 
young Englishmen at Cambridge over 
seas did not crop out without preface, in 
regard to this year’s disputes over admit- 
ting women to university degrees. The 
Saturday Review says that it has “for 
some time been regarded as a character- 
istic exhibition of undergraduate humor 
to throw a cabbage or bag of flour at the 
vice-chancellor in full congregation.’’ The 
responsible graduates of the university 
did not order the police, or even the 
proctors, to keep order at the time of the 
recent disgraceful scenes in regard to the 
degrees, but went about begging the un- 
dergraduates to be good and keep order, 
and coaxing them by praising their mod- 
eration. It looks as if some women with 
a bit of maternal authority were needed 
among the naughty boys of the English 
Cambridge.— Boston Transcript. 

Three years ago two wheelwomen, who 
had before been abroad in the regulation 
luxurious style, made an experiment in 
cheap travelling in Europe. They had a 
royal good time for ten weeks on $190. This 
year the party, increased to four, and 
headed by Mrs. M. A. Frost, of North- 
ampton, Mass., propose to cover about 
the same route for $200 from New York 
back to New York. The baggage of each 
member consists of two suits of light 
woollen underwear, two pairs of woollen 
stockings, a divided skirt of dark mohair, 
meeting long bicycle boots at the knee, 
and a few necessary toilet articles. They 
will travel second-class to Antwerp by 
the Red Star Line and return from South- 
ampton on the American Line. The 
round trip ticket cost $78.35. Thirty dol- 
lars will cover the price of a third-class 
ticket over the route. This will leave 
them $1.50 a day for sixty days. 

In regard to the recent pronunciamento 
of Miss Phebe Cousins urging young 
women to marry, Miss Susan B, Anthony 
made this characteristic comment, in a 
private letter to Miss Willard: ‘‘I do not 
think devotion to oratory, to the profes- 
sions, or to any sort of public work holds 
back any woman from marrying, not even 
F. E. W. or S. B. A. Had either of us, in 
our young womanhood, loved a man so 
much that we thought we couldn't live 
without him, and made ourselves believe 
that he loved us so much that he couldn’t 
live without us, we should have been Mrs. 
Willard-Jones and Mrs. Anthony-Smith 
all these years instead of plain little Miss 
Willard and Miss Anthony. So I do not 
think that anything Phebe or you or 
I, or all the old wise heads put together 
can say about girls marrying or not marry- 
ing, will have one particle of effect. Hu- 





*“*That was a scare. 





man nature runs in the direction of 


marrying, and Phebe might as well at- 
tempt to stem old ocean’s tide as to turn 


| the current of the girl nature from its | 


bent toward marriage.”’ 


——e 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE FIRST DAY. 


It was a long way to travel, but now it 
was almost noon. The family had got to 
their summer home. 

lt was a pretty little place in the coun- 
try. The woman who had charge of it had 
been sick, and it was not quite ready. 

“Tam sorry, for your aunt and cousin 
Ann are coming this very afternoon. 
What shall we do?’”” The mother looked 
at her eldest girl; Lestra was thirteen. 

“I can change the children’s clothes, 
and put on their old dresses and take them 
away to play. Would that help you any?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, dear; if you will have charge of 
them, I can work much better.” 

‘*We will go down to our playhouse,” 
Lestra said to the children. ‘Yes! yes!” 
they cried in chorus, 

On the way they were joined by two 
neighbors’ children who came running to 
say how glad they were to see them back 
again. Lestra had the key to a very 
small house. It had only one room, and 
had once been used for ashoe shop. There 


were a few chairs and a table. Lestra 
opened a closet door. 
“Oh, how thick the dust is, on the 


dishes and everywhere! Now let us play 
we are folks sent to save this place from 
ruin. We will have names, One shall 
be Rain, and wash the windows. One we 
will call the Wind, to sweep and dust; one 
Hail, to pull up the weeds around the 
doorstep. One can be Snow, and go for the 
ice-cream, You know Eliza Dyke always 
makes it for us. I will send over and let 
her know we want some. When we are 
all cleaned up, we will ask mamma, 
auntie, and cousin Ann to come and see 
us. Won’t that be nice?” 

All said yes, and the neighbors’ children 
wanted to help, and have names, too. 
Lestra thought a moment, and then told 
them they could be Frost and Air, and pick 
daisies and buttercups—a big bouquet for 
the blue bowl on the table. Such a busy 
little Babel of helping hands, merry hearts 
and talking voices as there was then for 
two or three hours! Then some one 
stopped his horse at the open doorway. 
The children shouted with delight. ‘It 
is our tramp!”’ they cried. 

Farmer Otis laughed. ‘‘Oh, you are 
not afraid of me now, are you? Well, I 
guess I did look pretty bad last year about 
this time, fighting the fire—my face all 
black and dried up with heat; and you 
all ran away and would not give me any 
water to drink.” 

‘But we did not know you, and thought 
you would kill us,’’ said Robert. 

‘Sho!’ Farmer Otis laughed again. 
Well, I’m glad to see 
you all, looking so spick and span, too. 
You be ready Saturday when I come back 
from the mill with my big wagon and two 
horses, and I'll take you all up to the 
farm, where you can see the calves and 
chickens, colts and lambs play, and pick 
some strawberries down in the field.” 

The children clung to the good old man, 
and said they would ask mother. Then 
they told him their names, and what they 
had been doing. 

‘‘That’s a good idea,” he said, looking 
at Lestra; ‘and what is your name?” 

“Sunshine,’’ shouted Robert. ‘‘That’s 
what papa always calls her.” 

‘And I'll warrant she helped all the 
others in their work,’’ he said, wiping his 
face with a big red handkerchief. 

Lestra blushed, and asked him to stop 
and have some cream and cake, for Eliza 
Dyke had sent a sweet cake with the ice- 
cream, as it was her first order, she said, 
for the season. Then the company came 
from the house, bringing a pitcher of 
lemonade. Mamma and auntie praised 
the children’s work, and promised Farmer 
Otis they would not make him wait for 
them Saturday. 

“But did you ever have such a load 
before—Wind, Rain, Frost, Snow and Ice 
and Sun?”’ they said to him. 

“Oh, lots of times!’’ he called back to 
them, as he drove away. 

“Mother,” Lestra said thoughtfully 
that night, “how happy we have been; 
and to think that this is only the first 
day!”’ MARTHA NEALL. 











WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for toc. in 

tamps. 
— GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City. N. Y. 
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STATE or Onto, City oF TOLEDO, / 
Lucas County, 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said tirm will pay the sum of 
One Hunprep DoLiArs for each and 
every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRU 
CURE. FRANK J, CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. 


ie 


SS. 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials free. 
F J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists. 5c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Printer—Three men called with bills, 
this morning. 

Editor (absent-mindedly)—Fives or tens? 

A teacher asked a boy what were the 
chief ends of man. He replied: “His 
head and feet.” Another youth. ques- 
tioned as to where Jacob was going when 
he was ten years old, replied that he ‘‘was 
going on for eleven.” 


‘*Here’s an account of a Colorado girl, 
who climbed to the top of Mount Popocat- 
apetl, and sang ‘The Star-spangled Ban- 
ner.’”’’ ‘She had some sense, didn’t she? 
It’s too bad some other girls are not as 
thoughtful when they want to sing.’’— 
Chicago Evening Post. 

“I have always felt sorry for Noah,” 
said the large-hearted man. “I don’t see 
any need for it,’’ said the man of shrunken 
sympathies. ‘‘Looks to me as if Noah got 
off pretty well.” ‘But just think of it. 
When the water subsided there was not a 
soul left for him to ask, ‘Now, what did I 
tell you?’”’ 


An ‘Auld Kirk” man was shown 
through the new United Presbyterian 
Church in a town in the West of Scotland. 
Gazing at the stars painted on the ceiling, 
he inquired their meaning. “Ob,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘you know what the book says 
—‘He made the stars also’?” ‘Weel,’ 
observed the man, “ye ken the differ be- 
tween your kirk and oors? It’s this—you 
had your stars in the ceilin’ and we've 
oors in the poopit.’’ 


In connection with the question of de- 
grees for women at Cambridge, a proposal 
put forward in a Cambridge undergradu- 
ate periodical some twenty-five years ago 
has been recalled. It was this: 

Women, on matrimony, will be given 
the degree of M. A. 

One year later, on matriculation, they 
will proceed to the degree of M. A. M. A. 

Otherwise, they may be D——D. 

In answer a member of the Collegiate 
Alumne offers her suggestion: 

Young men on graduation receive the 
degree of B. A. 

Often they deserve instead the BA. BA. 
degree of the black sheep, and are wholly 
unfitted for the degree of PAPA.— Boston 
Transcript. 








THE confidence of the people in Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is due to its unequalled record 
of wonderful cures. 
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College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


Men and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 

uition in part for clinical service (20,000 

Med. calls in '95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

ed regular college to the Boston City 


a ° 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ["1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston. Mass. 
Please mntion this paper 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain [lolly A Love Story 
By Mary A. Denison Author of “That Husband 
of Mine” “Lhat wife of Mine” etc. Cloth $1.00 
“As sweet a love story as ever was told’”’ 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 
By Oscar Fay Apams Author of “Chapters from 
ane Austen” “Presumption of Sex” etc. New 
‘dition With Eighteen Full-Page Illustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram $2 00 


A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 
of a Book. 

By Curtis Gui_p Author of “Over the Ocean” 

**Abroad Again’ etc. etc. Price $1.50 
The Supernatural 

A_ Rational View of the Divine Word and of the 
Dual Nature of Man, by KATHOLIKOs, with intro- 
duction by the Kev. J. W. Reynolds, M. A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, London Cloth $1.50 


The Right Knock A Story 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

A complete course of lessons in Christian healing, 
showing the effect of the teachings on the physical, 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the form of a 
charming story 

It is Possible A Story of Life 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

**No one can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least, of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story”’ 


The Journal of a Live Woman 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.00 
Bas parer, clearer, more complete spiritual narra- 
tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of self we have 
never read’”’ 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 
and Dangers 
By James R. Cocke, M.D., author of “Blind 
— of the Blind” Seventh Thousand Cloth 
1.50 


The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art 
A study of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, by Epwin 
JAMES DUNNING Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 


Country Clouds and Sunshine 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of ‘The New Eng- 
and Country,”’ “What They Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photogra ne Oy the author Cover 
design in gold and color, boxed, $2.50 
Maria Mitchell 


Life and Correspondence By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL With portraits Cloth $2.00 


The Pilgrim Series for Boys . 

25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies I)lus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 

_ Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab- 
lished reputation, and selected for this series with 
great care 


The Mayflower Series For Girls 
25 Titles Each volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies I)lus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
A series of books of sterling worth for girls by well 
known and popular authors Bright and interesting 
narratives, full of life, action and interest 


The Patriotic Series 

25 Titles Each Volumecompletein Itself Uniform 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Ilus- 

trated Price $1 00 each 

The volumes included in this series tend to increase 
the spirit of patriotism and good citizens! ip, the 
series containing the lives of many noble men and 
women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 

Choice Stories of Adventure 

25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 

‘ loth Rinding New and Attractive Dies I)lus- 

trated Price $1.00 each 

A series of carefully selected books of adventure 
in all parts of the world, including books by Kings- 
ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 


Send for our new lists containing titles of 
ab.ve four Series 





Our Illustraied Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 
Price, 50 cents. Published ty 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
ts Bast Sixteenth Street, New York. 











Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [ass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 








The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERA] 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897._ A ‘our years’ graded course of Lectures 
Quizzes, Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinica 


work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 


Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 





SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado. Mo 


The Woman’s Column. 


A paper devoted to women’s interests, and es- 
pecially to their right of suffrage. Edited at 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. Published weekly. Price, 50 cts. 
a year. 











“Itis a gem.” —Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 


“This admirable little paper gives in small com- 
pass the news of the movement all over the world, 
together with many valuable articles andarguments. 
It contains poems and dialogues suitable for recita- 
tion at entertainments Fg by Political Equality 
Clubs, and will be found a valuable help in keeping 
up the interest of the meetings.”—AM/rs. Zerelda G. 
Wallace. 

“Itis the best condensation of the argument for 
woman’s enfranchisement, the method by which that 
argument is enforced, and the news of the movement 
that we have anywhere. Our women cannot do better 
than subscribe for it. and clip items from its bright 
paragraphs for the local press. Also, ‘line it out’ to 
the unconvinced and gainsaying, for its temper is as 
excellent as its information is valuable.”—/rances 
&. Willard. 


A Cash Commission Paid to Agents en New 
Subscribers. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty differen 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
LEAFLFT DEPARTMENT, Box 3638, 
Boston, Maes. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman's JourNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 
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PORTUGUESE AND WOMEN. 

Hon. Horace G. Walden, chief of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor, has just issued an interesting and 
instructive pamphlet on the ‘Social and 
Industrial Changes in the County of 
Barnstable.’’ One of the principal changes 
isa large influx of ‘‘Western Islanders” 
from the Cape Verde Islands and the 
Azores. They come to Cape Cod poor 
and uneducated, but extremely econom- 
ical, and soon acquire property. The men 
are industrious and thrifty. Economical 
propensities are carried to an absurd 
extent; all natives of both sexes, of the 
working orders, go about barefooted, ex- 
cept on Sundays and high days, when the 
better-to-do amongst them don boots and 
shoes. On such occasions as these, or 
when attending a distant procession or 
market, the people of Agua de Pao would 
put on one boot or shoe, carrying the 
other under their arm. A new coat, also, 
they would turn inside out, so wearing it 
until almost threadbare; if asked why 
they did so, the reply would be, “to save 
and preserve the article.” 

The women are extremely clever at all 
kinds of ornamental needlework, and ex- 
cel in beautiful embroidery and lace in all 
conceivable designs, which their poverty 
compels them to sell at what appear to be 
absurdly low prices, thus enabling people 
to indulge in the most princely pillow- 
cases, toilet covers, and even towels, 
bordered in deep, elegant work. The 
Azorean lavadeira, or laundress, is the 
cleverest of all her kind, and has achieved 
the secret of sending linen home as white 
as it is possible to get it; in this she is 
greatly assisted by a usually bright hot 
sun, but chiefly by the ‘‘barella’’ process. 

Linen to be washed is put into the large 
open wicker basket of the country, and a 
thick wood-ash lye spread over it, then 
boiling water is every now and then 
poured over this, and allowed to percolate 
slowly through; after a sufficient soaking, 
the things are taken out and thoroughly 
washed in running water, and although 
violently beaten and rolled against the 
abraded surface of large stones, the de- 
struction is less than by the boiling process 
of our laundress tribe at home, and the 
alkaloid properties of the barella lye are 
infinitely more effectual. 

Many of these people return later to 
their native country, Americanized by 
contact with republican institutions and 
by the exercise of the elective franchise. 
On the other hand, large numbers of men 
from these island go to Brazil, and having 
accumulated property there, return to 
their former homes without training in 
self-government. The contrast is thus 
stated by the Commercio de Portugal, of 
Lisbon: 

The “‘Americano” is a man strengthened 
in frame, with a mind braced by the grand 
intuitive feelings of goodness and sym- 
pathy. He possesses extreme application 
for work; his modest capital is consecrated 
to the honest transactions of industry and 
commerce. He understands the word 
‘family,’ educates his sons, is sober, in- 
telligent, and extremely liberal. His 
house is elegant, bathed by fresh air and 
light; it possesses that solid yet econom- 
ical furniture which is characteristic of 
American habitations. Within resides a 
family, the members of which are beloved 
of one another, and who work. The 
“Americano” in the Azores is a patriot. 
He is proud of having lived in the United 
States, and he nourishes the hope that 
these good and generous lands will one 
day be as free as those of the Great Re- 
public. There are many people who 
regard the emancipation of the Azores as 
a Utopian idea, or at most as a threat to 
the metropolis. They are mistaken. 
Emancipation is a fact which is being 
prepared for by education in social insti- 
tutions and by a certain culture many 
possess from long residence in the United 
States. 

The ‘“Brazileiro’ in general is un 
anemico, utterly devoid of good instincts, 
and without social education. He does 
not at first sight inspire great sympathies. 
He is the embodiment of laziness. No 





sooner has he arrived than his capital is 
employed in impudent stock-jobbing. His 
idea is enjoyment—the enjoyment tainted 
by the brutality of an evil instinct. For 
him family has no charms, no sacred ties. 


| Libertinism to him is not a thing repug- 


dant and vile. Without any idea of reli- 
gion, or country, or of family, the “Brazi- 
leiro’’ is an impious being. He speaks 
evil of all principles of truth and justice, 
“to give himself the airs’’ of a freethinker. 
From time to time he has the pretension 
to display greatness; he indulges in char- 
ity for vanity’s sake, and bestows public 
alms upon the poor with great noise and 
ostentation. In the poor villages the 
‘*Brazileiro”’ is appreciated and judged by 
the amount of alms he bestows on the day 
of his “festa.”’ Contrasted with the 
‘“‘Americano”’ the ‘‘Brazileiro’’ has only 
one preoccupying thought—the usurious 
and profitable employment of his capital. 

The ‘‘Americano” is ever employed in 
the great initiatives of work; he introduces 
new machines, he seeks to make American 
products known, and, so to speak, to 
naturalize them. Not so the ‘‘Brazileiro;’’ 
he is all routine. He arrives, and the 
small glebe of land which belonged to him 
by patrimony continues to be scratched 
by the old useless plough; the agricultural 
processes continue to be the ones followed 
by the old forefathers. Nothing of inno- 
vations, nothing of studies, and nothing 
of work. We positively affirm that morally 
the influence of the ‘‘Brazileiro’’ has been 
as unfortunate to Azorean civilization as 
the moral and material influence of the 
‘*Americano”’ has been useful and profit- 
able. 

Making due allowance for a certain ex- 
uberance of rhetoric in the above, the 
superior influence of the North American 
environment, which includes the exercise 
of the suffrage, is beyond question. Let 
our remonstrants tell us, if they can, why 
this elevating process of citizenship which 
redeems these ignorant men from ‘‘mental 
atrophy’ would not exert an equally 
salutary influence on American women? 
Contrast the Irishman, the German, and 
the Portuguese who have become Amer- 
ican citizens, with men of the same na- 
tionalities under despotic rule, and then 
answer this question—Can it be that 
American women alone are incapable of 
improvement by the exercise of political 
responsibilities? H. B. B. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF WHITTIER. 





Last Saturday, June 23, [ joined an 
excursion planned by the Old South His- 
torical Society to the h_ me and haunts of 
the poet, “John Greenleaf Whittier. It 
was a perfect June day, clear, cool and 
bright, during the early morning hours 
calm and sunny with acloudless sky; later, 
a fresh breeze and the blue flecked with 
floating clouds, At 9 A. M. the party 
took cars at the Union Station, six hun- 
dred strong. In about an hour it left the 
city of Haverhill on electric cars, and 
after a lovely ride of six miles over the 
hills, left the cars within a few hundred 
feet of the quaint, secluded farmhouse 
where the poet was born in 1807, and 
lived until the homestead was sold in 
1836, when the family, consisting then of 
mother, son and daughter, removed to 
Amesbury, for the convenience of the 
mother in attending Friends’ meetings. 
In this rural home, with its grassy slope, 
rushing brook and surrounding hills, 
pastures and valley meadows, the child 
grew to manhood; and there, at his grand- 
father’s old-fashioned desk, a family heir- 
loom, in a sitting-room hardly seven feet 
in height, he wrote those early anti- 
slavery poems, “Voices of Freedom,” 
which thrilled the hearts and quickened 
the pulses of the abolitionists throughout 
the North during the early thirties. I 
looked with reverence at the quiet corner 
where Whittier blew the trumpet-blast 
entitled ‘‘Clerical Oppressors,’’ which as 
a boy, in 1834, I knew so well, beginning: 
Just God! and these are they 


That minister at Thine altar, God of 
Right! 
Men who their hands with prayer and bles- 


sing lay 
On Israel’s Ark of light. 


Their glory and their might 

Shall perish, and their very names shall be 
Vile before all the people, in the light 

Of a world’s liberty. : 

Here, too, was written that fiery song, 
‘*The Yankee Girl,’”’ beginning: 

She sings by her wheel, at that low cottage 
door, 

Which the long evening shadow is stretching 

fore, 

With a music as sweet as the music which 
seems 

Breathed softly and faint in the ear of our 
dreams. 

And there was the very old spinning- 
wheel which was in the mind of the poet, 
when he imagined the visit of the great 
Southern planter to the lowly cottage. 

I looked with reverence at the room 
where the poet was born, and at the brook 
whose music delighted his childish ears; 
and I climbed the long, green crest of Job's 
Hill, as he climbed it more than eighty 
years ago. Here, too, in winter, were 
the scenes described in ‘‘Snowbound.”’ 

We enjoyed our noon-day lunch, seated 
on the ground in Whittier’s grove, beside 
his rippling brook. Then Ordway and 
Mead and Pickard and Howe and Jeffer- 
son made brief appreciative addresses. 





Justice was done to his anti-slavery 
record, but no mention was made of his 
lifelong devotion to the cause of woman 
suffrage. For more than thirty years his 
name was always, in its behalf, signed to 
annual petitions to the Legislature, and 
he was a vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association. 

Then we took the electrics again to the 
thriving town of Amesbury, visiting the 
Quaker meeting-house built by himself 
and others in 1861, and the house where 
most of his life was spent. We saw his 
favorite chamber, a small room looking out 
on a shaded garden, and stood on Powow 
Hill with its wonderful views of valley, 
plain and ocean. We saw the “‘captain’s 
well,’ and returned by a steamer up the 
storied Merrimac, so dear to his heart, and 
the scene of so many of his ballads. We 
recalled his lines: 

Stream of my fathers! I have stood 

Where Hudson rolled his lordly tlood ; 

Seen sunrise rest and sunset fade 

Along his frowning palisade; 

Looked down the Appalachian peak 

On Juniata’s silver streak; 

Have seen along his valley gleam 

The Mohawk’s softly-winding stream ; 

The level light of sunset shine 

Through broad Potomac’s hem of pine; 

And autumn’s rainbow-tinted banner 

Hang lightly o’er the Susquehanna; 

Yet, wheresoe’er his step might be, 

Thy wandering child looked back to thee. 

Surely no American of the nineteenth 
century can spend a day more enjoyably 
than in thus visiting the beautiful region 
which was the home of our greatest Ameri- 
can poet. The old New England which 
he so faithfully described and so nobly 
typified is already a thing of the past. 
Let us hope that its homely virtue and 


rugged fidelity to the republican ideal 
may survive. H. B. B. 
—-— - —_—- 
WHY ISIT? 


The Boston Herald of June 30 has the 
following significant editorial: 

“‘Why is it,’ asked a New York magis- 
trate, in discharging a woman from arrest, 
“that you policemen can find only women 
to arrest? ‘There are loafers on the streets 
every afternoon and night insulting wom- 
en, and there are more loafers in male 
clothes than in dresses on Broadway every 
night, yet none of these are ever mo- 
lested.’’ Good for the magistrate! 


Why isit? Simply and solely because 
women have no votes. Poor and helpless 
women do not receive even-handed justice 
from policemen, courts or jurors. They 
seldom will receive it until they are voters. 
In Boston, as in New York and in every 
other great American city, women are 
the victims of official brutality, often of 
cruel oppression, not unfrequently of 
systematic blackmail. We heartily agree 
with the Herald: ‘Good for the magis- 


trate!’’ But so long as the Herald op- 

poses woman suffrage it is a party to the 

injustice. H. B. B. 
— se a 


SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 

One of the committee on the Brookline 
table has already twenty-five dollars’ 
worth of goods prepared. Very attrac- 
tive-looking shoe-bags are being made as 
a specialty by another member of the 
same League. 





-_--— 


TWO SIDES OF THE SHIELD. 


Helen Kendrick Johnson, in her newly 
published volume against equal rights for 
women, says: 





‘“‘The kind of education best suited to 
the idea of suffrage is a training in politi- 
cal history and present political issues; 
but the women who have talked loudly 
and vaguely of the right of suffrage for 
years have been the last to present such 
knowledge. I have read their ‘ History,’ 
attended their conventions, glanced at 
their magazines, but never have come 
upon the discussion of a single public 
issue. I think those most familiar with 
it will bear me out if I make the state- 
ment that their principal periodical, the 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL, edited by Mary A. 
Livermore, Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Black- 
well, and Alice Stone Blackwell, has not 
contained any presentation of questions 
of public policy in the past ten years.” 

A few days before the publication of the 
book containing this interesting para- 
graph, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson 
said in a private letter to the editors of 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL: 

“Do people thank and praise you enough 
for keeping the JouRNAL so wide,—for all 
progress, as well as woman’s, for freedom 
and truth everywhere,—Armenia, Greece, 
Cuba, all? It is a very noble paper.”’ 

This is the difference in the view taken 
by a woman who reads the JourRNAL and 
by a woman who evidently does not read 
it. If Miss or Mrs. Johnson had read it 
even during the past year, she would have 
been saved from many of the egregious 
errors of fact in which her book abounds. 

Arrangements have been made by which 
a series of articles reviewing the book 
will be published simultaneously in a 
large number of newspapers, and the dis- 
cussion will doubtless win converts to the 
right side, as free discussion always does. 

A, S. B. 





MRS. MARGARET OLIPHANT. 





In London, June 25, 1897, Mrs. Margaret 
Oliphant, the author, died of cancer. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s maiden name was Wilson. | 


She was a novelist and biographer well 
known in her own country and in the 
United States, where her works have been 
extensively read. She was one of the 
most prolific writers of the day. She 
was born in Musselburg, in Midlothian, 
in 182. The first of her numerous works 
of fiction, which abound in skilful de- 
lineations of Scotch life and character, 
appeared in 1849, before the author had 


attained her majority, under the title of | 


‘*Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland, of Sunnyside.’ Its success was 
such as to incite the author to fresh 
efforts, and she produced a long series of 
works of fiction, which were eagerly pe- 
rused, 
and biography, among which are: ‘St. 
Francis of Assisi,’ ‘‘The Makers of 
Florence,’ ‘*The Makers of Venice,” 
“Literary History of England,’’ and a 


biography of Laurence Oliphant. She 
edited Blackwood’s ‘Foreign Classics | 


for English Readers,’’ and contributed | 


volumes on Dante and Cervantes, All 
her works of fiction are pure and whole- 
some, and her novels contain very lifelike 
human beings. 





—_o- 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NOVELS. 


The death of Mrs. Oliphant has called 
out on all sides well-merited tributes to 
the good qualities of her many novels. 
The breadth of mind and knowledge of 
the world displayed in them are united 
with a high moral sense, and pervaded by 
the spirit of religion—a religion unobtru- 
sive, but sincere, unconventional, earnest 
and tender. This came to a blossom in 
“The Little Pilgrim,”’ but it underlies all 
her stories, and lends them a charm like 
the breath of those small flowers which are 
trodden underfoot unnoticed, yet fill the 
air with their fragrance. It is the inde- 
finable atmosphere of a book which makes 
it wholesome or unwholesome, far more 
than any definite idea set forth in its 
pages; and generally the atmosphere of the 
book is the mental atmosphere of the 
author. With Mrs. Oliphant, it was 
always pure, sane and wholesome. 

The chief fault of her work, from an 
artistic point of view, is prolixity and rep- 
etition. The necessity of supporting a 
large family, which made her write too 
much and too rapidly, was doubtless the 
cause, added to the bad English fashion 
which requires a novel to be in three vol- 
umes. But, to offset these defects, what 
knowledge of human nature there is in 
her stories, what humor, what pathos, 
what admirable character-drawing—espe- 
cially of the characters of women! No 
one has given us so long and varied a 
portrait gallery of lovable women, high- 
minded and large-hearted, yet 

Not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food. 

Much has been said about the whole- 
some moral tone of Mrs. Oliphant’s books; 
but no one has called attention to the fact 
that they are, as a distinguished American 
remarked years ago, “full of suppressed 
‘woman’s rights.’’’ The long series of 
novels with which she has entertained 
the public for a generation have shown 
up almost every phase of the injustice to 
which women are subjected by law, and 
still more by social custom. ‘*Madam” 
was written to call attention to the law 
that allowed a husband to will his children 
away from their mother, without any 
reason beyond his caprice. ‘The Ladies 
Lindores”’ brings out vividly the tyranni- 
cal power too often exercised by English 
fathers over their daughters, and inciden- 
tally over their wives. ‘‘Hester’’ shows 
the harm wrought by the society idea that 
a woman must not engage in business, 
no matter how capable she may be, or 
how strongly circumstances demand it of 
her. The list might be lengthened in- 
definitely. There is hardly an aspect of 
the double code of morals for men and 
women which pervades all society that 
has not been depicted by Mrs. Oliphant, 
never with bitterness. — there was no 
bitterness in her spirit—but with clear- 
eyed observation and quiet humor. 

Some of us feel it to be a defect in her 
writing that her stories are so generally 
‘novels without a hero; that, while 
there are many excellent men in the 
world, there are so few in her books. 
The wives and sisters are too uniformly 
superior to the husbands and brothers. 

The few really admirable men in Mrs. 
Oliphant’s novels are apt to be very old 
gentlemen—she has a liking for aged 
people, and has drawn a number of 
charming old couples—or else oddities, 
like little Millefleurs, the chubby noble- 
man whose eccentricities make him a con- 
tinual figure of fun, though his goodness 
of heart shines out in every crisis. 

But it is as a painter of women that Mrs. 
Oliphant excels. All her women are por- 
traits, even those of whom the merest 
sketches are given. Noone can touch offa 


She also wrote works of history | 


1 a 
| mean woman better that she; but she ig 
| not fond of the analysis of meanness, 
| which seems to be regarded by some 
| modern novelists as almost the crowning 
| achievement of art, if not as its only legit. 
imate exercise. Her sympathies were 
wide enough to take in even a type that 
most high-minded women have no pa. 
| tience with —the husband-hunting girl, 
In ‘The Wizard's Son,”’ she says of sucha 
girl: 

Hard poverty, and the memories of a life 
spent in the tiny cottage with her mother, 
without any enlargement or wider atmos- 
| phere, and with but one way of escape in 
which there was hope or even possibility, 
| had brought Julia to this pass. She had 
| nothing in her life that was worth doin 
| except to scheme how she could dress and 
| present the best appearance, and how she 
could get hold of and secure that only 
stepping-stone by which she could mount 
out of it—a man who would marry her, 
and open to her the doors of something 
| better. In every other way it is worth 
| the best exertions of either man or woman 

to get these doors opened, and to come 
to the possibility of better things; anda 
poor girl who has been trained to nothing 
more exalted, who sees no other way, not- 
withstanding that this poor way of hers 
| revolts every finer spirit, is there not some- 
| thing pitiful and tragic in her struggles, 
| her sad and degrading attempt after a 
| new beginning? How much human force 
lis wasted upon it, what heart-sickness, 
| what self. contempt is undergone, what a 
debasement of all that is best and finest in 
her! She has no pity, no sympathy in her 
pursuit, nothing but ridicule, contempt, 
| the derision of one-half of humanity, the 
indignation of the other. 

And yet her object, after all, may not be 
entirely despicable She may feel with 
despair that there is no other way. She 
may intend to be all that is good and 
noble were but this one step made, this 
barrier crossed, the means of a larger life 
attained. It would be better for her, no 
doubt, to be a governess, or even a seam- 
stress, or to put up with the chill mean- 
nesses of a poverty-stricken existence, 
and starve, modestly keeping up appear- 
ances with her last breath. But all wom- 
en are not born self-denying. When they 
are young, the blood runs as warmly in 
their veins as in those of men; they, too, 
want life, movement, sunshine, and hap- 
piness. The mere daylight, the air, a new 
frock, however hardly obtained, a dance, 
a little admiration, suffice for them when 
they are very young: but when the next 
chapter comes, and the girl learns to cal- 
culate that, saving some great matrimonial 
chance, there is no prospect for her but 
the narrowest and most meagre and 
monotonous existence under heaven, the 
life of a poor, very poor single woman, 
who cannot dig, and to beg is ashamed, is 
it to be wondered at if she makes a des- 
perate struggle anyhow (and, alas, there 
is but one how) to escape? 

Perhaps she likes, too, poor creature, 
the little excitement of flirtation, the only 
thing which replaces to her the manifold 
excitements which men of her kind in- 
dulge in,—the tumultuous joys of the 
turf, the charms of play, the delights of 
the club, the moors, and sport in general, 
not to speak of all those developments of 
pleasure, so called, which are impossible 
to a woman. She cannot dabble a little 
in vice, as a man can do, and yet return 
again and be no worse thought of than 
before. Both for amusement and profit 
she has this one way, which, to be sure, 
answers the purpose of all others in being 
destructive of the best part in her, spoil- 
ing her character, and injuring her reputa- 
tion,—but for how much less a cause, and 
with how little recompense in the way of 
enjoyment! The husband-hunting girl is 
fair game to whosoever has a stone to 
throw, and very few are so charitable as 
to say, Poor soul! 


This is but one of the innumerable bits 
of compassionate wisdom scattered up 
and down through Mrs. Oliphant’s many 
stories. Her broad tolerance and charity 
never led her to call black white, however, 
or blinded her to the essential quality of 
an action. The attitude toward life ex- 
pressed in her later novels is well indi- 
cated by the closing paragraph of ‘‘The 
Ladies Lindores.” It describes the return 
of a long-suffering mother to her home, 
after attending a daughter’s marriage: 


She went home that night, travelling 
far in the dark through the unseen coun- 
try, feeling the unknown all about her. 
Life had not been perfect to her, any 
more than to others. She had known 
many disappointments, and seen through 
many illusions; but she had preserved 
through all the sweetness of a heart that 
can be deceived, that can forget to-day’s 
griefs, and hope again in to-morrow as if 
to-day had never been. As she drew near 
her home, her heart lightened without 
any reason. Her husband was not a per- 
fect mate for her—her son had failed to 
her hopes. But she did not dwell on 
these disenchantments. After all, how 
dear they were! After all, there was to- 
morrow to come, which perhaps—most 
likely—would yet be the perfect day. 

A. 8. B. 





-_-- 


ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


Rev. F. D. Greene, who was for years 4 
missionary in the heart of Armenia, and is 
a connoisseur in Armenians, writes in re- 
gard to a particularly choice young man 
for house work: 

I have a nice young man for you to 
locate as a house servant and general 
chore man. He is a good practical car- 
penter, and also a barber; is quiet, gentle 
and bright. He has been a student in the 
American High School at Tarsus, his 





home, and has a good beginning in Eng- 
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The Very Latest. 
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In Selecting your Summer Outfit 
be sure and see our new Wool Crash 
Suits, with Caps and extra Bicycle 
Knickerbockers to match—the acme 
of comfort and good taste. 

All the Popular warm weather fab- 
rics—Kentucky Linen, Belgian Crash, 
Canadian Linen, Homespun Cheviots, 
Diagonal Serges—very dressy, while 
delightfully cool and comfortable. 





Ready-to-Wear Dept.—Street Floor 


Macullar Parker Company, 
400 WASHINGTON ST. 














lish. He is literally ‘‘Paul of Tarsus.”’ 
He has been in America about seven 
months. Please let me know if you can | 
locate him in this vicinity, or in any good | 
home. He would appreciate his oppor- 
tunities, and make himself very handy. 
Would be congenial about the house. He | 
is about twenty-one. 

Any one wishing to engage ‘‘Paul of 
Tarsus” is invited to write to Rev. F. D. 
Greene, Room 660, 11 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Among those wanting situations to do 
general housework are a man who was a 
professional cook in Turkey, can speak 
some English, and is well recommended | 
by a minister for whom he has worked | 
for six months. There are an Armenian 
husband and wife, highly recommended 
as to character; no children. There are 
still several boys willing to do housework 
without pay, for the sake of learning 
English. A. 8. B. 


ee 





WOMAN’S CONGRESS AT BRUSSELS. 


An International Woman’s Congress, 
called by the Woman’s Rights League of 
Belgium, will be held in Brussels, Aug. 
4-7. 

The questions considered will relate 
chiefly to the civil and economic rights of 
women. 

All interested are invited to send in 
their names as sympathizers, and to attend 
the meetings. The membership fee is one 
dollar for those who are already members 
of any Equal Rights Association, two dol- 
lars for those who are not. The member- 
ship ticket entitles the holder to admis- 
sion to all the privileges of the Congress, 
and also to receive all its publications. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the Secre- 
tariat, 12 Place des Barricades, Brussels. 

This notice is issued in behalf of the 
Ligue Belge du Droit des Femmes by the 
Committee on Organization, M. Cauder- 
lier, L. La Fontaine, and M. Popelin. 





“REGULATION” IN INDIA. 

Mrs. Josephine E. Butler has issued a 
letter on the threatened revival of State 
regulation of vice in India. She says, in 
part: 

The cause we are fighting for is, prim- 
arily, the cause of women; and one of the 
deepest convictions of my soul is that 
in this question, this question of moral 
life and death to individuals and to na- 
tions, justice will be overthrown and evil 
will overcome good, unless women con- 
tinue to be the heart and soul of the move- 
ment; unless the woman’s voice continu- 
ally, in an unceasing stream, comes up to 
the throne of God about it; and, further, 
unless women make sacrifices, and labor 
for the cause. 

My conviction goes so far as to embrace 
the necessity of woman having a foremost 
place in the battle; she must be heard and 
seen in this holy cause. When our sis- 
ters are vilely outraged and oppressed 
before our eyes, and august assemblies of 
men promote and praise and glorify that 
oppression and that outrage, as they have 
just done in the House of Lords, is ita 
time for women to sit still, and only to 
urge their men friends to speak for them? 
No, women must cry aloud; they must be 
seen and heard, and they will prove again 
in this matter to bea power, in the strength 
of the God of Justice. All this is emphati- 
cally and terribly pressed upon us again 
just now by the use made in the House of 
Lords of the names and influence of 
women. Lord Onslow held up a petition or 
memorial from women which he said was 
in favor of regulation, and he said that no 
voice of protest had been raised against 
that petition. Other women have kept 
silence. 

Things are changed indeed! It has 
been lately said to me, ‘This is enough to 
break your heart, Mrs. Butler, after your 
thirty years of bitter conflict, and now 
that you have ne longer youth or strength 
to go forth as you did, through the whole 
country, pouring out vials of wrath on 
the false and wicked principles against 
which the populations of the North rose 
as one man at your call.” 

My reply to this is, No! it shall not break 
my heart. Not for one moment am I dis- 
couraged. ‘I know in whom I have be- 
lieved,” and in whom I continue to believe. 
But I do feel this—and this is my mes- 
sage to you to-day—that we need a great 
electric battery to send a lightning shock 
throughout the country, to rouse such a 
spirit among the women and the electors 
{whom the women will stir) as will make 





it impossible for Lord Kimberley and his 


fellow-lords to prate again about the 
change which has come ever the country 
and publicopinion. Never has there been 


a time when promptitude and activity | 


| were more wanted. 


Age and impaired powers make it im- 
possible for me to act as I did from 1869 
to 1880, but I believe that God will give 
me the means, in some way, of communi- 
eating tu others the wrath and the pity, 
the undaunted courage and high hope with 
which He continues to fill my soul. 

A holy anger is needful—a just wrath 
against injustice and oppression—the 
oppression of the weak by the strong— 
and against all the abettors of the devil's 
oppressive and indecent work in this 


matter. There is too little of that holy 
anger. Certain public events seem to me 


to point to a decay in the English nation 
of the spirit which prompts to a defence 
of the weak, and to practical 
against wholesale acts of murder and lust. 
Alas for England, if it is so. But my 
hope is in the people, under God. 

Let me remind you of the words of Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, the great anti-slavery 
leader, when he was accused (as we are) 
of using too strong language and showing 
too much indignation. He said: “I will 


| speak strongly, and I will be heard; the 


wrong against which I make war is enough 
to call up the dead from their graves, and 


| to make every statue in this hall leap 


from its pedestal.” 
These are my words to-day. Oh, 
fellow-women, be bold and keep to the 
front! I recall the words of old Mr. Hen- 
ley when he pleaded our cause many 
years ago in the House of Commons. He 
said: ‘Women followed Christ to Cal- 
vary when men forsook him and fled. 
These women who have now taken up this 
cause follow in their steps. They have 
endured the cross, despising the shame, 
and they will continue to do so. They 
know better than we dothe meaning of 
this controversy, and they will never for- 
sake this cause nor their master, Christ.’’ 
A greater victory in this matter awaits 
us than we have ever yet seen, but on con- 
dition that we be found faithful, and that 
the smouldering love of justice and of 
indignation against foul wrong be fanned 
again into life until it becomes a devour- 
ing flame. Ever your faithful friend, 
JOSEPHINE E, BUTLER, 
=_-<- 


A PROTEST FROM WOMEN. 











The British Women’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation, at its annual Council Meeting, 
adopted the following resolution, on mo- 
tion of Mrs. Eva McLaren: 

That this Council declares its continued 
opposition to the reéstablishment of the 
principle of the C. D. Acts in India, and 
strongly urges the bringing forward prom- 
inently proposals for dealing by moral 
methods with the causes of immorality 
and disease. It further protests against 
the sanction of the Government being 
given to any regulations dealing with the 
examination and registration of women 
previous to such regulations being laid 
before Parliament for discussion by the 
House of Commons. 


-_><-- 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 








PARIS, JUNE 23, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

“There certainly is no other city where 
it is so hard to find out what is going on 
as it is here,’’ said an American woman 
who has been in Paris for years. This is 
every one’s experience. You look over 
the newspapers carefully, both French 
and English, and tind accounts of what 
took place yesterday and the day before 
at places of amusement or interest to 
which the editors or reporters were in- 
vited. [am not referring to the regular 
theatrical entertainments, but to casual 
lectures, concerts, etc. The promoters of 
these forms of amusement rarely adver- 
tise, and merely put up street posters on 
dead walls or on special columns erected 
for theatrical announcements, and the 
general public cannot easily learn what is 
to be seen or heard until ‘‘after the fair,” 
unless tickets are sent to individuals to be 
disposed of. This difficulty extends to 
more than mere amusements. It applies 
to general information in all directions. 
Only those who are at work on a certain 
thing know of its existence. There is an 
absence of those ‘‘Special Notices’’ found 
in all Anglo-Saxon journals, and one has 
to read stacks of papers to glean the news. 

The average Frenchwoman does not 
look for news in our sense. Paris is the 
universe for her. Like many of her kind 
in the United States, she reads the society 
notes in the Figaro if she wants to keep 
track of the ‘‘smart set,’’ what is to be 
seen at the theatres, and what the critics 
think of the last new piece. But the 
Figaro is one of the expensive dailies, 
costing three cents. Most of the others 
cost but one, and give, besides something 
that stands for an editorial, a serial story, 
dramatic criticisms, all the accidents, 
crimes, and police notes, not omitting 
‘tips’? on the races, which take place in 
and around Paris for months in succes- 
sion. Under the circumstances it is not 
surprising that young girls are forbidden 
to read the papers; but do they obey? 

Nothing daunted, your correspondent 
has tried to discover what Frenchwomen 
are doing, has been fairly successful, and 
hopes that your readers will find some of 
the facts stated interesting, and will rec- 
ognize that women are making serious 
and honest efforts in many directions 


my | 


toward independence and 
Paris at least; and everything, for France, 
has to be started there. 

Trained as we are in America to live 
according to the “United we stand” 
motto, and to be interested even in those 
things we have not the time to do our- 
selves, it is difficult to understand the 
indifference and aloofness of those who 
are not actively engaged in fostering the 
progress of woman’s work, or of those 
wealthy women who might, it seems, care 


| to know how their less fortunate sisters 


protests | 


live. The routine of French life keeps 
women very busy with their unmarried 
daughters; and these girls, from eighteen 
to-twenty-five, who would do so much 
good work in our country, cannot be 
called upon for help in any work here, as 


| they are under tutelage, and never move 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





about unless accompanied by their mother 
or a companion. 

How is charity work done, and by 
whom? As in all Catholic countries, by 
the Church, Sisters of Charity and Mercy, 
and many fraternities,as was proved at the 
time of the awful Charity Bazar fire. The 
work is not done by congregations, but 
by societies. There is none of the peculiar 
church-life here which is so marked a 
feature in England and America. Fash- 
ionable and influential women collect the 
money needed for their charitable asso- 
ciations by annual fairs, in which many 
societies unite. Invitations are sent to 
their friends, stating that Madame —— 
will be at Stand No. on certain days, 
at certain hours, and will be happy to see 
them there, or grateful for the least offer- 
ing sent her. The proceeds of the sales 
are then handed over to the various relig- 
ious and charitable organizations for 
whose benefit the fair was held. A few 
devoted, bereaved, or pious women work 
with these societies, but the chief duties 
fall to the various Catholic Sisterhoods. 
Mme. Bentzon-Blanc, now in the United 
States on her second visit, says in her 
article on ‘French Children’ in the 
Century: “Charity is still taught our chil- 
dren under the simple form of almsgiving.”’ 

Two women have endeared themselves 
to all hearts since the dreadful fire by 
their generous gifts and the promptitude 
of their charitable action—one a French, 
the other an American woman—Madame 
Lebaudy and the Countess Castellane, 
formerly Miss Anna Gould. A few days 
after the fire the managers of the fair 
were asked anonymously what their re- 
ceipts had been last year, and what the 
sales had amounted to during the one day 
the Bazar had been open. The suin 
needed to equal the million franes re- 
ceived in 1896 — nearly 940,000 francs 
($185,000) - was handed over to the man- 





agers by the notary of the name- 
less donor, who, after all, was dis- 
covered to be Madame Lebaudy, as 


there are but few persons in Paris able 
and willing to do good on so regal a scale. 
As to Madame de Castellane’s gift, it is a 
‘Charity Palace,” dedicated to her moth- 
er’s memory, and will be a fireproof build- 
ing, for future charitable fairs, concerts, 
and lectures, and to be had for the ask- 
ing for such purposes. It is expected to 
be ready for the winter season of 1896-97, 
and although recent events have made the 
words ‘Charity Sale’? a synonym for all 
that is ghastly and horrible, yet the neces- 
sity of raising funds for the poor will 
help the devoted workers to look forwards 
and not backwards, and they will take up 
their voluntary task next time under more 
promising auspices for safety, thanks to 
our generous countrywoman. 

An article in The Outlook on “The 
Higher Life of Paris,’’ by the Rev. Charles 
Wagner, has shown that there is much 
personal work done by French Protestant 
women, and I shall shortly have occasion 
to send a detailed statement of their efforts. 

On March 10, one of the most learned 
of French women, Madame Clémence 
Royer, the first intrepid translator and 
introducer of Darwin’s theories, had 
a banquet given in her honor at the Grand 
Hotel. With the exception of the banquet 
and apotheosis in honor of Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt, I have not heard of any such 
féte given to a woman of this generation in 
France. The movement was spontaneous, 
and a public homage to the brave old 
lady. The circular sent out by her friend 
Mademoiselle de St. Croix, a journalist, 
bore the names of men famous in politics 
and literature, and about three hundred 
people gathered around Mme. Royer to 
show their appreciation of her merit. 
There were speeches and eulogistic toasts, 
and many newspaper articles; but, after 
all, the demonstration made but a tiny 
ripple on the surface of affairs. It was 
too “Féministé”’ for Paris to take much 
notice of it—and perhaps the fact that 
after the banquet, with its speeches and 
enthusiasm, the poor old, nearly forgotten 
little lady of over seventy was rattled 
back to her room in the “Gaglignani 
Home,”’ at Neuilly, in a hired cab, “points 
a moral” as to a learned woman’s position 
in France, even if itdoes not much ‘adorn 
a tale.”’ B. PHILLIPS. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, JuNE 30, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
The city is becoming deserted. It is 


| true that in the great east side, in the 


business section, in the tenement districts, 
and in all the poorer quarters, human 
beings swarm in undiminished numbers; 
every evening the down-town parks are 
filled with working people, and the wharfs 
and breathing spaces along the river are 
crowded with the toilers of the great 
factories and shops. Yet it is equally 
true that certain portions of New York 
are almost unpeopled. Fifth Avenue is 
deserted. A private equipage.is almost 
unknown in the Park, where one sees now 
only the humble mother whose only 
vehicle is a baby-carriage. The streets 
along Madison and Park Avenues show 
melancholy rows of closed houses, and the 
stillness of the fashionable sections is 
broken only by the rumble of a coal-cart. 
Other large cities are deserted also, and 
most of our active workers are away in 
the country, enjoying rest after the toils 
of the winter. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton is at Gen- 
eva, at the home of Mrs, Elizabeth Smith 
Miller, where, on the broad piazza, she 
can see the blue waters of Seneca Lake. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony is at her resi- 
dence in Rochester, working with Ida M. 
Harper at the story of her life. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell has been 
visiting Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker at 
Hartford, but is now in Albany. 

Miss Harriette A. Keyser has started on 
a series of visits to friends, which will end 
in a long stay at Eastport Me., where she 
has spent so many summers. 

Mrs. Martha R. Almy is in Brooklyn, en- 
gaged in her duties as Factory Inspector. 

Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, the State 
President, has gone to her country seat on 
Long Island. 

Mrs. Mary H. Loines will shortly be at 
her beautiful place on the Shawangunk 
Mountains. 

Mrs. Mary E. Craigie is at her cottage 
at Milburn. 

Of our city officers, Mrs. Winifred E. 
Judge is at her pleasant summer home at 
Holly Beach, N. J.; Mrs. Van Biel has 
gone to Poland Springs, Me.; Mrs. Kath- 
erine G. Foote is in her hospitable home 
at Larchmont, and our kind Mrs. Esther 
Herrman is at her Long Branch cottage. 

So every one,sis resting, or at least 
escaping from the stones and bricks of 
the cities, and your correspondent hopes 
next week to be inhaling the ocean breeze 
at Point o’ Woods. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Over twelve thousand boys and girls 
in London were taught to swim last year. 








Mrs. Augusta Pio has been appointed a 
tenement inspector by Mayor Harrison, 
of Chicago. 

At a meeting of the trustees of Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Ind., on June 15, 
coéducation was discussed, but was tabled, 
and Wabash will continue the only ‘‘male”’ 
institution in Indiana. 


The Bedford Section Board of Trade 
held its regular monthly meeting Thurs- 
day evening, July 1, at 9 P. M., at Bryant 
and Stratton’s Business College rooms, 
1184 Fulton Street, corner of Bedford 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. The question 
as to whether women shall be admitted 
to membership was discussed. It was a 
lively meeting, as already there was one 
woman a charter member. The woman 
charter member is Mrs. R. C. Talbot-Per- 
kins, president of the Bedford Political 
Equality League, who has carried on a 
successful real estate business for eight 
years in the Bedford section. 


Mrs. Dr. Dio Lewis, of Franklin, Dela- 
ware County, N. Y., bears her fourscore 
years as lightly as a vigorous young ma- 
tron, walks with a firm step, is interested 
in the beauties of that lovely valley, and 
is herself an exponent of her theory that 
health is always the result of right living. 
Mrs. Lewis returned to Franklin last 
month. It is her third or fourth summer 
there, and she is making her personality 
felt. Franklin is, and has always been, 
very conservative, adopting advanced ideas 





reluctantly, but tolerant in all things, All 


respect Mrs. Lewis, and listen gladly to 
her bright conversation. 





“SUMMER TOURS” 

by the Royal Blue Line. Personally con- 
ducted Excursions to Old Point Comfort 
and Washington, Gettysburg and Luray 
Caverns, Mammoth Cave and the Nash- 
ville Exposition. For Itineraries, address 
A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Washington 
Street, Boston. 





a 

VERY small and very large sized gloves 
for 75 cents. Miss M. F, Fiske, 44 Tem- 
ple Place, finding her stock in these sizes 
unnecessarily large, has placed 5 1-2, 7, 
712, at the very low price of 75 cents, 
from $1.75 and $2.00. This is a great op- 
portunity for people who can use these 
sizes, as they will be excellent value for 
many kinds of wear. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE Th 
SQUARE eatre. 
J. J. JAXONecccccccecee coves ..General Director 
421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY, JULY 5—ONE WEEK. 
Castle Square Theatre Comedy Company, 


— IN — 


T. W. ROBERTSON'S 


SCHOOL 


All seats reserved at 25 cts. 
Daily at 2 and 8 o’clock. 








FURS. 


Insurance 


and Storage 
OF FURS. 


7 
Best Facilities. 
Large Experience. 


GOODS COVERED BY SPECIAL 
POLICIES OF INSURANCE. 


Jos. A. Jackson 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 








LADIES’ 


Cotton Shirt Waists. 


IMPORTANT. 


This week we shall offer extraordinary 
values in Ladies’ Cotton Shirt Waists. 
Custom Waists made to sell for $3.00 and 
$4.00 will be closed out at .*. *.* .%. %" .*. 


“51,98 © 52,25 


No such opportunity will be afforded 
again this season to secure such beautiful 
waists at such a low price. If you do not 
need them this season, it will pay you to 
keep them for another. .*. *.* .. *.* .° 


Miss M. F. Fisk, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 
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JULY. 


BY H. H. 


Some flowers have withered, and some joys 
have died. 

The garden reeks with an East Indian scent, 

From beds where gillyflowers stand weak 
and spent; 

The white heat pales the skies from side to 
side; 

At noonday all the living creatures hide; 

But in still lakes and rivers, cool, content, 

Like starry blooms on a new firmament, 

White lilies float, and regally abide. 

In vain the cruel skies their hot rays shed, 

The lily does not feel their brazen glare; 

In vain the pallid clouds refuse to share 

Their dews; the lily feels no thirst, no 
dread, 

Unharmed she lifts her queenly face and 
head, 

She drinks of living waters and keeps fair. 





-_—-—-—- 


THE PASTURE OAK. 


The oak that lifts its noble form 
With no companions near, 
To share the fury of the storm 
In allits mad career, 
Extends its roots and strikes them deep 
For each successive shock 
Of tempests that around it sweep, 
As round some sea-girt rock. 





Thus with the man whose spirit towers 
To God’s eternal throne; 

Tho’ Hell surround him with its powers 
Fear is to him unknown. 

He stands erect, whate’er betides, 
In conscious innocence ; 

That Power whose law his purpose guides 
Still proves his sure defence. 


THE BETTER WAY. 


Who serves his country best? 

Not he who, for a brief and stormy space, 

Leads forth her armies to the fierce affray. 

Short is the time of turmoil and unrest, 

Long years of peace succeed it and replace ; 
There is a better way. 





Who serves his country best? 
Not he who guides her senates in debate, 
And makes the laws which are her prop and 
stay ; 
Not he who wears the poet’s purple vest, 
And sings her songs of love and grief and 
fate ; 
There is a better way. 


He serves his country best 

Who joins the tide that lifts her nobly on; 

For speech has myriad tongues for every 
day, 

And song but one; and law within the 
breast 

Is stronger than the graven law on stone; 

There is a better way. 


He serves his country best 

Who lives pure life, and doeth righteous 
deed, 

And walks straight paths, however others 
stray, 

And leaves his sons as uttermost bequest 

A stainless record which all men may read; 

This is the better way. 


No drop but serves the slowly lifting tide, 
No dew but has an errand to some flower, 
No smallest star but sheds some helpful ray, 
And man by man, each giving to all the 
rest, 
Make the firm bulwark of the country’s 
power; 
There is no better way. 


“DAN’EL’S LEETLE GAL.” 


BY W. BERT FOSTER, 





“Old Dan’el”’ tended the switch half 
way up Big Iron Mountain. Old Dan’el’s 
hair, which swept the greasy collar of his 
faded coat, had long since taken on that 
yellowish white hue which tells of the 
flaxen hair of youth, and his blue eyes 
were faded and watery. Dan’el had 
grown old in the service of the Iron 
Mountain Road, and was only fit now for 
his present position. There was not much 
for the switchman to do. There was only 
a side-track on the short level, and the 
wood road branched off here and wound 
around the mountain through the timber 
where the company’s choppers were at 
work the yearround. Two or three times 
a week, perhaps, a freight train shunted 
a few cars off on to the side-track, and 
every day or two a string of ‘‘flats,”’ piled 
high with ties or timbers, crawled out of 
the forest behind the wheezy little yard 
engine and slid down the main line to 
Warner’s Mills at the foot of the long 
incline. 

Yes, Dan’el had almost outlived his 
usefulness, and had been shelved in this 
out of-the-way place by a corporation 
which, although ‘‘soulless,” still had 
some lingering compunctions against dis- 
charging a man who had been in its 
employ so many years. There was a 
rough cabin beside the switch which had 
been built when the branch road was laid 
out. The company gave the old man the 
use of this, and his scanty wage supplied 
his simple needs and those of his grand- 
daughter, Meg. 

It was when he thought or spoke of 
Meg that Old Dan’el became other than 
the decrepit, dull-looking man he usually 
appeared. His cheeks would flush, his 
old eyes flash, and his broken voice grow 





full and tender when he talked of ‘‘my 
leetle gal.’’ Whenever and wherever he 
could gain an audience he would dwell 
upon the perfections of his grandchild, 
till ‘‘Dan’el’s leetle gal’’ became a by-word 
among the rough railroad men. 

In Dan’el’s eyes Meg was the fairest 
flower ever plucked from God’s garden 
and dropped upon earth to bless mankind. 
His wife and children had all left him, 
and the little girl, the orphan daughter of 
his youngest child, was all he had left to 
love and cherish. 

From Old Dan’el’s description, one 
would expect to find little Meg a vision 
of loveliness; whereas, there was probably 
no homelier young one in all the Iron 
Mountain district. Her hair was red— 
not a pretty red, but a deep brick color— 
and she had freckles to match. Her nose 
turned up, her mouth was wide, and there 
was more than a suspicion of a squint in 
her eyes. But the eyes, if one took the 
pains to look into them, were deep and 
true; and when she smiled, and she was 
nearly always smiling, two beautiful, even 
rows of white teeth were revealed, and 
there was the glow of healthfully flowing 
blood in the freckled cheeks. 

She was a sunny-tempered, happy little 
girl, despite her lack of beauty. It was 
quite evident that it was the child’s soul 
Old Dan’el worshipped, and her outward 
imperfections could not hide its beauty 
from his old eyes. 

The train-hands laughed at her cloth- 
ing, and called her ‘‘Brick-top.’”’ She 
didn’t mind the last, but as she grew 
older she was ashamed of her frocks. 
They were fashioned so crudely, and of 
such coarse material. She had never 
seen other little girls—that is, no closer 
than the car windows as the passenger 
coaches passed the junction, but she knew 
she was dressed differently from them. 
Bill Thomas, who braked on the wood 
train, had a little sister down at the Mills, 
and once he bought a frock for her in 
Pittsburg, and showed it to Meg while 
his train was waiting for the down express 
to pass. Meg was thirteen then, and out 
of the next bolt of cheap calico that Old 
Dan’el bought of a travelling peddler, she 
tried to fashion something that looked 
like the frock Bill had shown her. But 
the result was sorry enough, and she had 
never dared wear it before the trainmen. 

It was g@nly on Sunday that Meg felt 
perfectly safe from the thoughtless taunts 
and jokes of the train hands. On that 
day none but through trains passed the 
little junction. But there came a time 
when even this weekly escape from her 
tormentors was denied her. The Iron 
Mountain Road, in the wisdom of a new 
set of directors, revised the running time 
of the trains so as to get an extra trip 
each week out of the tie train. The flats 
were drawn up to the junction behind 
one of the Sunday morning passenger 
trains, and the first train-load of ties 
was sent down Monday morning instead 
of on Tuesday, as heretofore. It was a 
saving of time and money to the corpora- 
tion, but it robbed the men who worked 
the flats of their Sabbath rest. 

The junction, which had always been a 
quiet place on the Lord’s day, soon took 
on an entirely different appearance. The 
long hours of the Sabbath hung idly on 
the men’s hands. Teasing Mey, and lis- 
tening to Old Dan’el’s prosings about “his 
leetle gal’ soon became tiresome. Some 
of the choppers (as godless a crowd as 
ever got together) began to wander over 
from their cabins in the timber, and they 
brought cards. Before many weeks they 
brought something else, and then the lit- 
tle junction became the scene of orgies 
such as poor little Meg had never dreamed 
of before. 

Years before Old Dan’el had used far 
more liquor than was good for him, and 
he was less able now to withstand tempta- 
tion than he had been in his younger man- 
hood. For the first time in her life Meg 
began to know what a real heartache 
meant. The men’s teasing and the shame 
she felt in wearing mean frocks was noth- 
ing to this. Twice her grandfather had 
staggered home at night so intoxicated 
that she had to help him to bed. The 
rough fellows had first plied him with 
drink, foralark. He needed little urging 
after that first occasion. 

“‘Gran’daddy,”’ she told him, the Mon- 
day morning following the old man’s 
second escapade, ‘‘gran’daddy, if the 
super or one of the inspectors should 
come up the mountain an’ ketch you that- 
a-way, do you know what would happen?” 

“Yes, Meg, I know what would hap- 
pen,”’ replied the old man miserably. 

“You'd lose your job, that’s what would 
happen,” pursued Meg severely; ‘an’ 
Bill Thomas, an’ Andy Maguire, an’ them 
other fellers would lose theirn, an’ sarve 
’em right,”’ with vicious emphasis in this 
last; ‘“‘but what’d we do?” 

And poor Old Dan’el promised never to 
touch the stuff when it was offered him 
again. But Meg feared for him—and for 
herself. 

Toward the end of that week she be- 





came suspicious. Two of the worst of 
the woodmen came over to the junction 
and held a long conversation with Ma- 
guire, the conductor of the tie train, and 
Bill Thomas. When the loaded flats had 
gone she overheard one of the choppers 
say to his mate: 

“Jack, did ye hear that? We'll have 
a regular howl Sunday. Andy promised 
ter bring up some of th’ rale stuff.’’ 

“I ’eard ’im,”’ said the other. ‘‘No more 
o’ this blue-lightnin’ th’ peddler brings 
us. I’m sick of it.” 

“Oh, dear,” thought Meg, sitting ona 
heap of ties outside the cabin, ‘‘whatever 
shall I do? I know gran’daddy ‘ll get the 
nasty stuff again—sure! They ain’t no 
business to bring rum up here, an’ I'll 
just tell ’em so.”’ 

But she knew it would be a waste of 
words to take Maguire and his crew to 
task, and before Sunday morning she had 
formed another and more daring plan. 

The long train of empty flats, with the 
caboose on the end, was shunted on to the 
branch road about ten o’clock that fore- 
noon. The brakes were set at either end, 
and the crew left the train and walked up 
the track. Meg knew where they were 
going. They were going to meet their 
friends from the camp. 

‘Now's my chance,” thought the child, 
and she darted into the caboose which 
Maguire had left unlocked. “If he’s 
brought rum, I’m going to smash the 
jug,’ she muttered, setting her white 
teeth hard. But no jug, or other recep- 
tacle which might contain the liquid 
poison, was in sight. 

“It’s in the locker,”’ she thought. But 
that was locked. However, Meg deter- 
mined to get at the stuff. She caught 
down an axe from the wall, and quickly 
sprung the lid of the chest. Sure enough, 
a straw-covered jug and a dozen bottles 
met her gaze! Without a mcment of hesi- 
tancy the girl carried the jug outside and 
returned for the case of bottles. As she 
approached the door of the caboose with 
her burden, she heard voices. The men 
were returning. She reached the platform 
with a bound. The train men, with a 
crowd of a dozen or more choppers, were 
at hand. 

“Bring it out, Andy!” cried Bill Thomas, 
who evidently had already sampled the 
contents of the locker. ‘Boys, it’ll be a 
treat for you.” 

At that moment they caught sight of 
the girl. 

‘*Hey! what you doin’ up there, Brick- 
top?’ demanded Maguire, hurrying for- 
ward, Then he saw the jug setting 
between the rails and the case of bottles in 
the girl’s hands. He sprang forward with 
an oath. 

‘Drop that!’ he yelled, as he sprang up 
the steps. 

**T have,” she told him calmly, and sent 
the bottles crashing down upon the jug. 

“You little spitfire!’’ he shouted, seiz- 
ing her by the shoulder, while the others 
stood aghast. ‘‘What have you been 
doin’ ?”’ 

“lve just sp’ilt yer fun for ye to-day, 
Mr. Andy Maguire!” she replied, with 
satisfaction. ‘Every one of ’em’s busted, 
an’ I’m glad of it. So now you can let go 
of my arm—you hurt.” 

“1'll hurt you worse than this!’ growled 
the angry man, pitching her off the steps. 

He ran back into the caboose and saw 
what she had done. 

“*You little wretch!’’ he exclaimed, from 
the car platform. ‘You'll rue this. Boys, 
she’s spilt ev’ry drop.”’ 

A groan arose from the thirsty men. 
‘“*But you'll pay for this, miss,’’ declared 
Maguire, shaking his fist at her. ‘‘That’s 
burglary, that’s what bustin’ that locker 
is! I'll send you down to the super in the 
mornin’ an’ see what /e’ll have to say 
about it. I’ve got the money for the tie 
camp in that locker, an’ I b’lieve you was 
after it.’’ 

But Meg had run into the house, and 
did not hear him. The choppers went 
grumblingly away. 

“See here, Andy,’ said Bill Thomas, 
soberly, ‘‘what d’ye want to send the gal 
down to the super for?” 

“They'll know the locker was broken 
into at the repair shop, won’t they?” 
demanded Maguire. ‘An’ likely it'll get 
to the super’s ears.”’ 

‘“*Well, what of it?’’ 

“If I tell the trut’ we'll lose our jobs, 
won’t we?—every last one of us. I'll say 
the gal was after the money. If the super 
knows we brought that stuff up here, we 
might as well leave b’fore we’re asked.”’ 

‘*But it’s tough on the gal,’ objected 
Bill. 

“It’s tougher on us if we’re found out. 
Don’t be a fool, man. Remember to look 
out for yourself first. I'll send her down 
in care of Adams the first thing in the 
mornin’.”’ 

The first accommodation train down 
was flagged Monday morning, and poor 
little Meg was bundled aboard in tears, 
and placed in the conductor’s charge, 
along with a written report of the break- 
ing open of the caboose locker, with 





orders to deliver both to the superintend- 
ent of the division at Warner’s Mills. 
Meg, with the fear of some terrible, 
unknown punishment for her crime before 
her tearful eyes, pressed her wet face to 
the window of the rear coach of the ac- 
commodation for what might be her last 
glimpse of the junction. She saw the 
weather-stained cabin that had been all 


| the home she could remember, with trem- 


bling, white-haired Dan’el standing by the 
switch before the door. The switch was 
open, for the freight engine was steaming 
slowly down off the side-track, preparatory 
to backing up to the waiting flats on the 
branch. She saw Bill Thomas at the brake 
wheel on the rear of the caboose. 

Suddenly something happened. The 
long line of flat cars jarred and began to 
move. She saw Bill clutch the wheel and 
throw his whole weight upon it in an en- 
deavor to wind it up; but the brake rod 
must have snapped, for the next instant 
he was dashed from his foothold by the 
recoil of the wheel and she saw him fall 
from the moving train. In a moment the 
caboose was over the switch and its wheels 
struck the main track. Meg sprang up 
with a scream and rushed to the rear 
door. The conductor followed her, fearing 
that the girl would try to throw herself 
from the steps. But when he saw the 
caboose behind them he understood her 
excitement. Not a man appeared on the 
runaway train, which, having cleared the 
switch, was gaining speed with every 
revolution of the wheels. A rear-end col- 
lision seemed inevitable. 

The conductor reached for the bell-rope 
and signalled the engineer full speed. 

‘Run for the forward cars! there’s a 
wild train behind us!’ he shouted, and 
drove the passengers like frightened sheep 
before him. 

The accommodation sprang ahead, and 
for a few moments the distance between 
the two trains was rapidly increased. But 
the runaway was now tearing down the 
incline with a velocity frightful to be- 
hold, 

Little Meg was panting right behind 
the conductor as he reached the platform 
between the two rear cars. 

“Stop, mister! set that brake!’ she 
cried, pointing to that on the second car. 

“What do you want, child?”’ he asked. 

“You set that brake,” she said. ‘I'll 
set this ere, an’ then you kin uncouple. 
This car’ll throw the wild train off the 
rails. Quick!’ 

“God bless you! I believe it will,’’ he 
gasped, and seized the wheel. 

The pressure retarded the train for an 
instant and the rear car ‘‘bumped.”’ In- 
stantly he pulled up the pin, and Meg, her 
thin, childish arms like steel cords, wound 
up the brake on the rear coach. It fell 
behind at once, and to the horror of the 
conductor he found himself swept away 
from that hardy little figure on the plat- 
form of the doomed car. He saw her dart 
through the coach and set the brake at 
the further end. The runaway train 
seemed almost upon it now. 

With straining eyes he saw Meg return 
to the front platform, and screw the brake 
up a point or two. The car slowed 
down; if there had been time it would 
have stopped altugether. 

On one side of the rail was a steep 
declivity, on the other a high bank. The 
girl climbed down upon the steps on the 
side next to the bank, and prepared to 
jump. The conductor closed his eyes to 
shut out the sight, and uttered a fervent, 
if brief, prayer. 

“God Almighty help her!’’ he groaned. 

Perhaps in answer to that prayer 
strength was given her. She glanced 
back at the plunging cars behind. The 
smoking wheels of the caboose seemed 
hardly to touch the rail. She leaned as 
far out from the steps as possible, closed 
her eyes, and jumped. She struck the 
bank and dug her fingers into the clay 
desperately. Her face was buried in the 
earth as the passenger coach rumbled by. 
Close on its trail shot the runaway, and, a 
moment later, the awful crash reached 
her dulled ears like a roar of muffled 
thunder. After afew minutes she stag- 
gered to her feet and climbed down tuo 
the track. Below her the road-bed was 
strewn with the wreckage, and down in 
the cut were the shattered remains of the 
passenger coach and the caboose, The 
accommodation had stopped far down the 
track, and she saw the figure of the con- 
ductor running toward her. Then she 
dropped between the rails. 


Conductor Adams delivered his charge 
to the superintendent at the Mills as he 
had agreed, but the reception she re- 
ceived at that dignitary’s hands was not 
exactly what poor Meg had feared when 
she started from the junction. And the 
reception the superintendent gave the 
crew of the flat train when they came in 
to report was not exactly what they had 
expected, either. 

Besides the material appreciation which 
the passengers on the accommodation 
showed Dan’el’s little girl, the Road took 





i 
upon itself the duty of her education, and 
although Old Dan’el was discharged from 
active service, neither he nor his grand. 
child was allowed to want. 

Meg is now one of the chief telegraph 
operators on the Iron Mountain Road, and 
although she will never be handsome, req 
hair and a freckled face, and even a snub 
nose, cannot overshadow her true worth 
to those who know her.— Union Signal, 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In Brookline, Mass., a text-book for the 
school children has been prepared, which 
is a local geography, a geology, a botany, 
a history and a book on civil government 
as related to that town. This is one of 
the wisest of a multitude of new ideas in 
education, and its logical development 
would carry the children from the town 
to the county, and then to the State, 
When a thorough knowledge of the State 
had been acquired through easy and fas- 
cinating stages, they would be prepared 
readily to compass a comprehensive study 
of the United States and of the American 
Continent. 

The Board of Education in New York, 
in conjunction with the Health Board, has 
employed twelve oculists to examine the 
eyes of the children in the public schools 
of the city. The injustices to which 
children have been subjected in the past, 
both in their homes and in school, be- 
cause of ignorance of parents and teach- 
ers, who have totally ignored the physical 
limitations of the children they criticize, 
have been discovered within recent years, 

The Old South Historical work grows 
in value and interest. This year the sub- 
jetts for the prize essays are: 1. The 
History of Slavery in the Northern States 
and of Anti-slavery in the Southern before 
the Civil War. 2. The Anti-slavery Move- 
ment of American History. The first 
prize for each topic is forty dollars, the 
second twenty-five dollars. The competi- 
tion is open to all the graduates of the 
Boston high schools, including the Latin 
schools. The lectures for the next year 
will be on the anti-slavery struggle. 

Prof. 8. H. Woodbridge, of the Boston 
Institute of Technology, has prepared for 
the Women’s Health Protective Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia a report upon the 
sanitary condition of the Philadelphia 
school buildings. This report gives defi- 
niteness and precision to the general belief 
that some of the Philadelphia school 
buildings are not only unfit for school 
uses, but are even menaces to the public 
health. 





BAD MANNERS OF LEGISLATORS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Detroit Free Press calls attention 
to the rudeness and crudeness of some of 
the legislators of Michigan. 

A similar criticism would apply from 
the time of our earliest suffrage campaign. 
A boyish “Rhyming Report’ on our peti- 
tions was once issued, and then it was 
gravely recorded in the minutes that the 
Legislature had reported favorably. 

It must often be a question among 
Michigan citizens how it happens, in a 
State with so much intelligence, and so 
many generous movements, that the legis- 
lators should so often appear as clowns. 
It must surely be mortifying to the high- 
minded in all parts of our beautiful penin- 
sula. 

What can be done for the youth of all our 
States, to make them self-respecting and 
law-abiding, so that when they come into 
places of trust where character is required, 
they will show a sense of responsibility, 
and hold themselves to the duties, large 
and small, of conscientious beings? There 


Scrofula 


Makes life misery to thousands of 
people. It manifests itself in many 
different ways, like goitre, swellings, 
running sores, boils, salt rheum and 
pimples and other eruptions. Scarce- 
ly a man is wholly free from it, in 
some form. It clings tenaciously until 
the last vestige of scrofulous poison is 
eradicated by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
One True Blood Purifier. 
Thousands of voluntary testimonials 
tell of suffering from scrofula, often 
inherited and most tenacious, positive- 
ly, perfectly and permanently cured by 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Be sure to get Hoon’s and only Hoop’s. 


e are the best after-dinner 
Hood’s Pills pits, aid digestion 250. 
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“A perfect type of the highest order of excellence in manufacture.”’ -** 
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Walter Baker & Co.’s 


BREAKFAST COCO 


Absolutely Pure—Delicious—Nutritious. 
Costs Less than One Cent a Cup. 


<; WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 
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should be a “‘revival’’ of good manners in 
the conduct of life. 

In all young men’s schools, professors 
should have some lecture for insistence on 
common duties. It would be far better 
to leave study of some science out entirely, 
than to neglect conscience and manners. 
With our mixed populations, it cannot 
safely be inferred that self-respect and 
duty are sufficiently taught in the home. 
“Athletics” are carried to a great extreme 
in college; but a rigorous requirement of 
homely and personal duties is not. 

CATHERINE A, F. STEBBINS. 


—_—-— 


“DOING UP” HER OWN SHIRT WAIST. 


The shirt waist is inexpensive enough, 
and itis within the reach of every woman 
to have a variety of them, so that she may 
present a tidy, comfortable and agreeable 
appearance even in the hottest days. It 
is difficult when in the country to get 
them properly washed and ironed, yet the 
process is simple enough. Careful atten 
tion to a few details will result in making 
the shirt as fresh and attractive as ever. 
If there are any unwashable buttons or 
trimmings, remove them, brush the dust 
from the seams, and throw the shirt into 
clear, cold water for an hour. If you are 
afraid of the color running, add a handful 
of salt. After washing in warm suds and 
drying it, make your starch by dissolving 
a tablespoonful of dry starch in a quart of 
water. Thick cambric blouses should be 
only starched at the collar and cuffs and 
down the front hem. To the starch should 
be added half a teaspoonful of gum arabic, 
dissolved in water with a little borax. 
Wring the shirt dry out of the rinsing 
water and hold it by the back of the neck. 
Gather up collar, cuffs and front hem and 
work in the starch, after which wring 
these parts in a towel and rub them 
thoroughly, roll up tightly and leave them 
for half an hour, at the end of which they 
are ready for ironing. In the case of 
gingham or any half-transparent material, 
dip the entire shirt into hot starch and 
wring it between towels. Two tablespoon 
fuls of raw starch into a quart of boiling 
water, with adash of gum arabic, form the 
proper thickness. Use the starch as hot 
as possible, and when the shirt is wrung 
dry, clap it between the hands until it is 
thoroughly cleared of the starch. It 
must then be ironed as quickly as possible. 
Select the oldest, smoothest and cleanest 
iron you can find, polish it well with a 
wax cloth, and test the heat of it on a 
piece of white paper before beginning to 
iron. First the yoke, then the collar, 
inside and outside, then the back, front 
and, last of all, the sleeves and cuffs. A 
shirt-board and a sleeve board are very 
helpful, and, indeed, the latter is a 
necessity. It should be half an inch 
thick, five inches wide, and graduated so 
that it may fit any sleeve. This should 
be covered all over with flannel and again 
covered with white muslin, sewed on 
firmly. When the sleeve is ironed, stroke 
the gathers with the fingers, and again 
smooth the collar and cuffs and hang the 
shirt up to dry. If these directions are 
followed, the shirt will look as well as if 
sent to an expensive laundress.—Ez. 





LET US CULTIVATE BEAUTY. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of wom- 
en’s Clubs, Mr. Henry T. Bailey, State 
Supervisor of drawing, spoke on ‘The 


Club Influence for the Beautiful.’’ He 
said, in part: 
A club involves friendship. Friendship 


arises, says Emerson, when two people 
Say to one another, ‘‘Let there be truth 
between us two forevermore.” Let us 
eliminate from our homes all that is de- 
ceptive or merely imitative—gilded pine 
cones, clothespin butterflies, tissue ‘paper 
flowers upon lamp shades—and from the 
lawn all cast-iron dogs and stags. and 
children with tin umbrellas and leaky 
boots. Banish the merely curious freaks 
of Nature, water-worn stones, odd-shaped 
corals, sailors’ intricate whittlings, Chi- 
nese carvings, balls within balls and the 
like, and other barbaric curios. A cabinet 
in some out of-the-way corner is the place 
for such things. Destroy the inappropri- 
ate decorated milking stools, pin cushions 
in the form of apples, and all delicate and 
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elaborate ‘‘picture-throws,’’ mantel-scarfs 
and tidies. Use some systematic fore- 
thought in the purchase of new furnish- 
ings. Buy the best thing you can find to 
take the place of the worst thing you 
have. The best is not necessarily the 
most expensive. It costs no more to be 
beautiful than to be ugly, for beauty de- 
pends almost wholly upon harmonious 
relations. 

In a world where ugliness abounds, in- 
troduced by man, where things are often 
beyond our control, there ought to be one 
quiet little nook, one retreat, one haven of 
rest, where things are right, where beauty 
reigns as queen, She dwells not with ex- 
travagance, nor grandiloquence, nor bril- 
liancy; but where one finds temperance 
and simplicity and harmony, there is 
beauty, and ‘the name of that chamber is 
Peace.’’ It seems to be the sentiment of 
this organization that a club which degen- 
erates into a mutual admiration society, 
or into a selfish self-improvement society, 
has no valid excuse for its existence. 
With our strong right hand we are to 
hold to the higher, and with our loving 
left hand to reach down to the lower. 

The club, in the second place, may 
have an influence for the beautiful in the 
public schools. I wish I might make you 
feel how much the teachers need you, and 
what you can do for them. Here are 
noble women, doing the most important 
and farthest reaching service for this 
country of ours, without sympathy, and 
with less compensation than the man who 
digs sewers and shovels coal! Did you 
ever think how little time they have for 
recreation, for self-culture, for enjoyment 
of the finer things of life? These teachers 
need the restfulness, the refreshment 
which beauty can give. The club can 
interest itself in school-room decoration, 
in tinting the bare walls of the cheerless 
rooms, in furnishing pictures and casts 
and bric-i-brac, as many clubs have done, 
and as a self-constituted committee of nine 
women have just done for the little town 
of Sheffield. You can visit the schools, 
and discover what beautiful things are 
needed for carrying on school work in 
these days. Beautiful photographs and 
engravings for children to study, that they 
may become familiar with the works of 
the masters. Clubs have offered prizes 
for essays upon works of art, for window 
gardens, for outdoor school gardens, for 
beautiful school grounds. A suggestive 
document in this connection was issued 
recently by the art department of the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston. It 
announces three prizes of $25 each for the 
best answers to ten questions relative to a 
more beautiful city life. 

Third, the club may use its influence to 
create a public sentiment in favor of the 
beautiful. First, through personal atten- 
tion to the lawns and sidewalks over which 
club members may have control. Sec- 
ondly, through constant discussion and 
agitation of the public mind through 
newspapers. Have you in your village a 
vandal who delights in cutting down trees 
and straightening streets? Watch him, 
outwit him, slide him quietly off the board 
of selectmen. Are your shade trees 
gnawed by horses? Then see that the 
trees are protected. Have you a cheerful 
little brook, singing on its way though 
clogged with all sorts of rubbish, and pol- 
luted by all sorts of refuse? Then clear 
it and clean it, and it will no longer sing 
in vain, because wanting ‘‘the echo in thy 
brain.”’ 

Thirdly, educate the public by means 
of free exhibitions of works of art. Loan- 
collections of original drawings and fine 
reproductions may be had of the Century 
Company, the Youth’s Companion Com- 
pany, and others by merely paying trans- 
portation 

And, lastly, the club may form public 
taste by offering free concerts and lec- 
tures. Last winter the Twentieth Century 
Club of Boston gave a series of twenty or 
more organ recitals in different parts of 
the city—at noon, down town, that the 
business men might attend; in the evening 
in the suburbs that the shop girls, the 
clerks, the mothers, the teachers, might 
hear good music. The audiences averaged 
about one thousand people, and at many 
of the concerts hundreds were unable to 
gain admission. The churches were freely 
offered for these concerts, and the organ- 
ists gave their services. People are will- 
ing to help others, but need to be told 
how. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Third Reader Grade. 
Boston: Ginn 


SHort STORIES. 
By Elizabeth A. Turner. 
& Co. 1897. Illustrated. 


Thirty-seven short stories, simple, 
lively, amusing and easily understood are 
included in this volume. Their aim is 
to entertain rather than instruct, and to 
interest the young readers so as to make 
them enjoy their lessons. H. B. B. 
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| a conference committee. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICUT NOTES. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In my recent letter to the JourNAL, I 
stated that the bill before our General 
Assembly providing for tax-paying women 
to vote on all matters relating to the ex- 
penditure of money, was in the hands of 
It stayed there, 


| never reaching heart or head. The two 


members of the committee who voted for 


| the bill, representing the House, failed to 


| convince the 





one member who voted 
against it, representing the Senate, and 
the bill consequently went the way of all 
the other measures introduced that were 
in the interest of the women and children 
of Connecticut; it was killed, as was also 
the one providing for a woman factory 
inspector. 

Another General Assembly will convene 
in 1899; the workers have lots of courage 
and “stickativeness,’’ and will keep ever- 
lastingly at it until women and children 
receive as much justice and protection as 
the fishes in the streams, and the birds in 
the air, and the lawyers. Our bills had 
many friends among the members. Sev- 
eral did good service for our cause and 
stood by us bravely. To them we are 
grateful, and for them we have the highest 
regard; while for others, who cannot yet 
measure up to our standard, we have 
charity and hope. 

Some time ago we began the task of get- 
ting a list of the tax-paying women of 
this State. Looking over some of the 
returns, we took afew towns at random 
to ascertain about what proportion of the 
taxes are paid by women. In 1895, in 
Torrington, the Grand List was $4,672,913 
of which women pay taxes on $383,286; 
Goshen G. L. $541,111, women $129,535; 
Sprague $561,791, women $50,515; Litch- 
field $2,909,177, women $747,740; West 
Hartford $2,953,772, women $374,911; 
Canton $1,170,599, women $67,942; Preston 
$869,279, women $119,607; New Britain 
$8,962.387, women $967,172; Norwich $13,- 
769,187, women $2,117,137; Stonington 
$2,775,703, women $381,050; New Haven 
$57,154,332, women $10,976,560; Simsbury 
$1,399,393, women $226,102; Winchester 
$2,688,138, women $356,268. 

And yet, ten men in the Connecticut 
Senate of 1897 could see no justice in a 
bill asking that tax-paying women be 
given the right to vote on questions that 
involve the expenditure of the money they 
are compelled to pay! 

The last meeting of the Hartford Equal 
Rights Club was saddened by the death, 
less than a week before, of Mrs. Josephine 
M. Bissell, a vice-president of the club 
and a valuable and efficient member. As 
the meeting was the annual Memorial 
Service, Mrs. Bissell’s vacant chair draped 
with flowers emphasized our loss, and 
made the services very impressive. Mrs. 
Hooker offered prayer, and addresses 


“were made by the president, Mrs. Kim- 


ball, and by Mrs. Collins, Miss Burr, Mrs. 
Cressy, and Mrs. Bacon. The flowers, 
arranged in bouquets, were sent to the 
hospital in memory of the deceased suf- 
fragist. At the close of the meeting the 
club adjourned till October. 
ELLA B. KENDRICK, 
Cor. Sec. Connecticut W. S. A. 
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TENNESSEE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

It is not an easy or simple matter to 
secure congress audiences at an exposi- 
tion. Visitors are there for other pur- 
poses. The Tennessee Centennial is no 
exception. If the May convocations were 
brilliantly successful in point of attend- 
ance, the fact is due to a careful and zeal- 
ous working-up of the public interest, 
many months in advance. The suffrage 
convocation bad more than an even share 
of interest. It was written of and talked 
about officially and personally, and the 
writer, who was chairman of convocations 
and who is in active sympathy with the 
cause, gave herself to the work in hand 
with great enthusiasm. 

The suffrage convocations were held 
three days, though all others were given 
only one or two days. The audiences, 
though not large, were representative and 
deeply interested. Suffrage was table- 
talk in Nashville for many days. The 
results will be far-reaching. 

Having done so much, the seed so well 
sown should have had time for growth 
and fruitage. But there was no desire to 
shut the door upon this or any other sub- 
ject. The fact is that the convocations 
closed on the last day of May, the chair- 
man had resigned, no one had been ap- 
pointed in her place, and Mrs. Virginia 
D. Young came in too late for a hearing. 
Nashville is a centre of conservatism, but 
the forces at work during May were too 
strong for resistance. The people are 
open-minded, and the scales easily fell 
away from the public eye upon a calm 
and passionless presentation of truth. 
The Tennessee Centennial Exposition is 


a great force for liberal education, but 
the speaker who “drops in” late, without 
announcement, is sure to lack an audience. 
CLARA CONWAY. 
(Additiona! State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 








WISE MEN KNOW 

It is folly to build upon a poor foundation, 
either in architecture or in health. A 
foundation of sand is insecure, and to 
deaden symptoms by narcotics or nerve 
compounds is equally dangerous and 
deceptive. The true way to build up 
health is to make your blood pure, rich 
and nourishing by taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, 

Hoop’s PILus act easily and promptly 
po. hag liver and bowels. Cure sick head- 
ache. 


——_o-—_—_ 


THE largest and most complete stove 
polish factory in the world, recently 
erected at Passaic, New Jersey, and cost- 
ing $100,000, is exclusively devoted to the 
manufacture of ENAMELINE. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘““Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leatiets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

WomMAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in hy! Seamer = 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to ‘4q-—~ a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
—. 

he Military Argument, by Alice Stone 

Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumore, 

’ PENN. Gpener gth month, 4th, i Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Deg 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Resth es ag ae 
Girls’ Classical School. September. 22nd 1896 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 





THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


MATZOON. 


TRADE MARK. 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 





THE ___ eee, 
3 Armenian Rug 


and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


_‘Lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’’—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
eee tees) T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 

oston. 


“IT am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish ru 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in ver 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.’’ — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STAN WOOD. 
527 Beacon St. 


_ “The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.’—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


=———BY TAKING THE 


Union Pacific. 








THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘*The Overland Limited.”’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco an 
Los Angeles. 














All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, ---. New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 





General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxnat 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. ma. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, ag p.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10,00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.4, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5-00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.3¢, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.3¢, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A.M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.57 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10, 2.00. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Mariborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets all points West are on 





sale. 
R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16 1895. 
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STATE GORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from Seventh Page.) 


KANSAS NOTES. 


FOREST PARK ASSEMBLY. 
OTTAWA, KAN., JUNE 27, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Camping in Forest Park, Ottawa, is 
pleasant at any time, and this year 3.000 
people are thus enjoying themselves, while 
also absorbing the benefits of the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly. The frequent references 
made by the platform lecturers in the 
Tabernacle to woman’s work and to the 
recognition due her, and especially the 
frank assertion that the franchise is due 


and must be accorded to her, has been a | 


subject for remark. 

Of course it goes without saying that 
the women possess the land in their own 
particular department. The Woman’s 
Council of the Ottawa Assembly is a fea- 
ture long established here, and not com- 
mon to all gatherings of this kind. 
Noble Prentis has always had charge of 
this department, and under her able lead- 
ership it has become a most potent and 
helpful factor in the life of the Assembly. 
So well is this fact realized and recognized 
by the management that a ‘*Woman’s 
Temple’ was this year erected, and to- 
day the ceremony of dedication is com- 
pleted. 

It is significant that the programme 
announces this as Labor Day, and as a 
subdivision, Club Day. Heretofore the 
meetings of the Council have been held in 
a very large tent, which is still retained as 
headquarters for ‘The Council” and ‘‘The 
Club of the Clubs.”” Mrs, Jennie M. 
Kellogg has charge of the C. L.S. C. work 
in Kansas, and Mrs. J. C. McClintock is 
president of the State Federation of Lit- 
erary Clubs. Mrs. Kellogg is known and 
loved by women all over the State, being 
prominent in all educational work, of the 
Equal Suffrage Association and W. C. 
T. U. and of the literary club organiza- 
tions. All these organizations work here 
very harmoniously together. The W. C. 
T. U., under the leadership of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ella W. Brown, of Holton, has 
headquarters next door to the Council. 
Both Mrs. Kellogg and Mrs. Brown are 
lawyers, each in partnership with her 
husband. 

The building to-day dedicated to the 
women of Kansas is octagonal, open at 
the sides, on descending ground so that 
the seats are terraced, with a raised plat- 
form fronting them. Beautiful potted 
plants and hanging baskets form a back- 
ground high above the speaker, and an 
organ stands at her left. In and around 
this beautiful building (for the seating 
capacity was far too small to-day) was 
assembled a large concourse to witness 
the dedicatory services, which were opened 
by fine music from Prof. Behr’s orchestra. 
A presentation speech by the mayor of 
Ottawa was gracefully responded to by 
Mrs. Prentis, who, in behalf of the Coun- 
cil of Women, gratefully accepted the 
building. President Milner then called for 
suggestions for a name. A very general 
chorus of ‘‘Prentis Hall” was the response. 
‘‘Very well,” said he, ‘‘Prentis Hall it 
shall be!’’ Mrs. Prentis rose to acknowl- 
edge the compliment, and was greeted 
with the Chatauqua salute, followed bya 
perfect shower of bouquets,— roses, 
violets, sweet-peas, nasturtiums, carna- 
tions, clover-blossoms, etc., rained upon 
her from every direction until she was 
quite inundated. Completely silenced by 
emotion, she resumed her seat. 

Mrs. Kellogg, dear to every one who 
knows her, was called for, and spoke with 
much feeling. 

Mrs. Nellie Kedsie was next called upon, 
and replied with a short and very accepta- 
ble speech. More music, and the bene- 
diction by President Milner, and congrat- 
ulations followed. 

Great interest is felt in the talks given 
by Miss Helen Barnes, of Milwaukee, 
travelling secretary of the National Young 
Women’s Christian Association. A fine 
colony of young women, about 100, occupy 
a tract of the ground. so surrounded by 
their tents as to form a parallelogram- 
shaped court. The lofty trees, trimmed 
high, connected by arches of oak leaves 
supporting colored hanging lanterns, 
formed a scene of great beauty at their re- 
ception last evening. Lawrence Federa- 
tion (City) of Clubs is, also, a delightful 
place as a tent headquarters. 

Dr. Frances Storrs, of Topeka, is eagerly 
listened to daily, at one o’clock P.M., 
by the women and girls to whom she talks 
of their physical life. These lessons will 
prove invaluable. 

Mrs. Sherwood, of Chicago, delights her 
audiences for an hour every morning with 
art talks. Her large and valuable collec- 
tion of casts and pictures is much appre- 
ciated. 

Of the noted platform lecturers I will 
not speak further. From these teachers 
the greatest benediction comes, and who 
shall say how great the measure of good 
tu the busy men, women, and children, 
who, year after year (this is the seven- 


Mrs. | 





Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 
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Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 














| teenth), gather at Forest Park, the beauty 
| spot of Kansas, and spend two weeks in 
rest and helpful enjoyment? 

Miss Mary T. Barrett attends to all the 
| immense correspondence necessary for the 
| success of the Assembly. She has, froma 
little girl, been connected with it, first asa 
pupil in one of the Sunday school classes, 
| and for several years past as Mr. Top- 
| ping’s private secretary. Her business 
tact and talent add much to the credit of 
woman’s work for the Assembly. 

HENRIETTA STODDARD-TURNER. 











OHIO. 


PAINESVILLE, On10, June 21, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

‘Have women a grievance?’ This cap- 
tion of an editorial in the JouRNAL of 
June 5 stirred my soul to its depths. 

I know a woman in Ohio who, inside of 
ten years, was told by the ‘powers that 
be” that she had no right even to her 
board from the estate of her husband, 
this, too, after half a century of toil in 
helping to build up a home on a farm. 
The outside chattels and stock were sold 
at auction, without her consent. The 
furniture, inside, was given her by the 
same ‘powers that be.’’ 

True, these monstrosities are wiped off 
the statute book of Ohio to-day, thanks 
to a “spasm of sense,” and the agitation 
of the “‘Woman Question.”’ 

Another monstrosity, still on the statute 
book, is to the effect that the more ad- 
vanced in years the widow the less she 
may have from the estate. 

I might say more, but I forbear. This 
much I must say: Go on in your labors, 
and show the people their transgressions, 
till “liberty, equality, and fraternity”’ 
shall cover the earth, as the ‘‘waters cover 
the sea.’’ Yours for humanity, 

(Mrs.) R. C. MARSHALL. 


-_-- 


ARIZONA. 


SNOWFLAKE, ARIZONA, June 28, 1897. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Snowflake Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was reorganized at this place April 
20, 1897, with the following ofticers: 

President—Mrs. Henrietta Hall. 


First Vice-President—Mrs. May H. Larson. 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. Mary A. Tur- 


ey. 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Frost. 
Recording Secretary — Mrs. Roberta F. 
Ramsay. 


Assistant Recording Secretary—Miss Es- 
tella Driggs. 

Treasurer—J. M. Flake. 

Auditor—Mrs. Martha S. Flake. 

This association is doing good work, and 
is becoming a power in the land for good. 
Four branch associations have been organ- 
ized by Mrs. West, Mrs. Smith, and Mrs. 
Driggs, who were appointed to that duty 
by Mrs. Laura M. Johns. 

By meeting together and becoming ac- 
quainted with parliamentary usages, as 
also by becoming posted on the issues of 
the day, and their special mission as a 
factor in bringing about better results, 
the women of this section will be capable 
of performing their part intelligently in 
the great drama of life, and can be de- 
pended upon to assist in every good cause. 

The branch associations referred to are 
located at Pinetop, Taylor, Pinedale, 
Woodruff, all in Navajo County. 

The ladies of this agricultural section 
are not quite as enthusiastic, perhaps, as 
their city sisters in giving expression to 
their feelings by word of mouth, but as 
earnest workers they stand well in the 
front, and being sustained by a large ma- 
jority of the sterner sex, will, in the near 
future, be able to redeem this fair territory 
from its present thraldom and place it, a 
bright star, in our glorious union of 
States. A. Frost, Cor. Sec. 











LADY SOMERSET AS A WITNESS. 





Lady Henry Somerset lately appeared 
before the Royal Commission on the 
Licensing Laws. One of the London 
daily papers says: 

As an expert student, Lady Henry was 
an eminently proper witness to call, and 





| her appearance enlivened the commonly 
| prosaic sitting of the commission. Lady 
| Henry occupied the witness chair from 11 
| to 4.30, and a capital witness she made. 
| None of the parliamentary experts en- 
gaged were able to flurry her or catch her 
napping. Indeed, she succeeded in turn- 
ing the question upon her interrogators 
with a neatness and despatch that many 
times drew wholesale laughter from her 
auditors. 


and a saloon kept by one of them had been 
watched for twelve hours by Lady Henry's 


was able to show the numbers coming and 
going, and the demoralization resulting 
| from the attractions of this ‘‘remarkably 
well-conducted public house.’ 





London, with the public houses colored 
thereon. Almost all her evidence was, 
therefore, shown through the eye as well 
as the ear, and this was remarkably effect- 
ive. 

It was stated by leading men of the 
commission that the argument made by 
Lady Henry had given them new light on 
the subject, and several said that the tem- 
perance cause had, in their opinion, gone 
up ninety per cent. 





EVENTS PAST AND FUTURE. 


June 30 was woman suffrage day at 
the Chautauqua Assembly, Lake Madison, 
S. D. 

The Commencement exercises of Rad- 
cliffe College, Mass, were held in San- 
ders Theatre at 4 P. M., June 29. Mrs. 
Agassiz delivered the annual commence- 
ment address. 

On July 1 and 2, the meeting of the 
American Manual Training Association 
was held at New Haven, Conn. As is 
reported there was the most extensive 
exhibit of the actual work of manual 
training schools ever brought together 
in this country. The programme in 
cluded a paper on Manual Training for 
Girls, by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards and one 
by Miss M. Louise Foster of Boston. 


The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and other patriotic societies of New 
England will have a gathering at North 
Conway, July 3-7, to celebrate Independ- 
ence Day and to take excursions. Among 
the speakers will be Mrs. Donald MacLean, 
regent of the New York City Chapter, 
D. A. R. and Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, of the 
Children of the American Revolution. 

The twenty-fourth annual session of the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection will be held in the Normal School 
Buildings, Toronto, July 7-14. 


The Sixteenth International Christian 
Endeavor Convention is to be at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., July 7 to 12, 

The National Congress of Mothers in- 
vites correspondence on the subject of 
forming ‘‘mothers’ clubs.’’ It is proposed 
to form a Bureau of Exchange, and 
through this to get all the information 
that is necessary to conduct a mother’s 
club in any community or on any social 
stratum. Address the Washington Loan 
and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


The 36th Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association is to be 
held in Milwaukee, July 6, 7, 8 and 9. 
Among the topics announced are ‘The 
Coéperation of Women’s Clubs in the 
Public Schools,’’ Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, 
Chicago; ‘‘Foreign Born Pupils in the 
Primary Schools,’ Miss Jane Addams, 
Hull House, Chicago; and ‘‘What Not to 
Do,’”’ Miss Estelle Reel, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Wyoming. 





GIRL GRADUATES. 

This is the season when the “‘sweet girl 
graduate’’ is very much in evidence, and 
as usual in coéducational institutions she 
seems to be carrying off the lion’s share 
of the honors. This calls to mind the 
words of Professor Eliot, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, addressed last year to the students 
of Radcliffe College. Referring to the 
fact that the proportion of degrees with 
distinction was larger at Radcliffe than at 
Harvard, he said: 


This phenomenon is observable in all 
places where men and women, or boys 
and girls, are brought into competition 
under the same teachers and with the 
same examination papers. It is seen in 
England, where, in the very highest ex- 
aminations as well asin the lower, women 
have reaped large success. We know now 
that in power of acquisition, and in that 
mental skill and ready power of expres- 
sion which are needed for the rapid pro- 
duction of good answers to an examina- 
tion paper, girls and women on the 
average will excel boys and men. They 
have done it for years, and they will con- 
tinue to do it. We observe in Harvard 
University, when prize competitions are 
open both to Radcliffe and Harvard, the 
young women get an undue proportion of 
the prizes. These facts teach more than 
appears on the surface. Some people say 
that this superiority is the result of 
steadier and more strenuous application 
to study and practice. It may be due to 
retentive memory, patience, a higher de- 
gree of conscientiousness, apd fewer dis- 





Ten brewers were on the commission, | 


orders on the day previous, so that she | 


She pre- | 
sented maps of all the congested parts of | 








The Jackson 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


established in i858. 
used asa Health Institution. 





Sanatorium. 


Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. 


A staff of regular physicians of large 


experience; accommodations and service of highestclass. Superior cuisine directed by 


Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 


Do not fail to write for illus- 
Address, 





J. Arthur Jackson, [.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 











tractions. But patience, devotion to 
study, keen observation, accuracy and 
power of clear expression go far in any 
profession, [ care not what. They do not 
lead to the very heights of performance, 
for to reach the summit requires original- 
ity, pioneering, and going forward with- 
out a leader. It remains to be seen 
whether these higher faculties will be 
developed in as large a proportion in 
educated women as in educated men. 
It is an extremely small proportion 
among men that have this quality of lead- 
ership, this power of exploration, and 
of getting beyond acquired knowledge. It 
may turn out, when women have been 
well educated for as many generations as 
men have been, that women will exhibit 
these rare qualities in as large measure 
as men. 
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AID FOR A SRAVE AND SUFFERING 
PEOPLE. 


Queen Vlga of Greece, the president of 
the Union of Greek Women, and her asso- 
ciates appeal urgently to the women of 
America vo help provide food and clothing 
for Christian refugees from Crete, and 
hospital supplies for the sick and wounded 
from the battle-fields. In response to 
this appeal the women of Boston and 
vicinity have organized a committee to 
aid the General Committee, of which Mr. 
Archibald Howe is chairman, in raising 
money, to be transmitted at once by Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., to Greece, to help 
in this brave endeavor. Contributions, 
small and large, are earnestly solicited, 
and will be gratefully acknowledged. 
They should be sent to Mrs. Isabel C. 
Barrows, 5 Park Square, Boston. 

Committee—Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Miss B. 
S. Beal, Miss M. D. Constantine, Mrs. J. 
M. Crafts, Mrs. Robert M. Cushing, Miss 
Heloise E. Hersey, Mrs. J. J. Irvine, Miss 
Elizabeth Lombard, Mrs. Thornton K. 
Lothrop, Miss Ellen Mason, Miss Julia 
Osgood, Mrs. John C. Phillips, Mrs. E. F. 
Pratt, Mrs. Edward Robinson, Mrs. Z. F. 
Saunderson, Mrs. E. Van _ Rensselaer 
Thayer, Mrs. Henry Whitman, Mrs. 
Henry M. Whitney, Mrs. Abba Goold 
Woolson, Miss Anne Whitney. 

Chairman—Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

Secretary—Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 


i 


Miss R. Druiff has just carried off the 
highest prize that the Royal Academy of 
Music in England can offer to a student. 
The Liszt Scholarship is open to both 
men and women. It entitles its fortunate 
possessor to free tuition at the Academy 
for three years, and afterwards to a sub- 
stantial sum in aid of a further two 
years’ study at a foreign conservatoire 
It is awarded after a competitive examina- 
tion to the person who shows the greatest 
merit in composition or pianoforte play- 
ing. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The charming come- 
dy ‘‘School,” the greatest success of T. W. 
Robertson, its author, is the attraction 
next week. The play is an ideal one, for 
its bright, witty lines, humorous scenes, 
ingenious situations and refined charac- 
teristics. The characters test the merits 
of the actors. The cast wiil be: Lord 
Beaufoy, Charles Mackay; Dr. Sutcliffe, 
Horace Lewis; Beau Farintosh, Lindsay 
Morison: Jack Poyntz, J. H. Gilmour; 
Mr. Krux, Wm. Humphrey; Vaughan, 
Howard Hall: Mrs. Sutcliffe. Agnes Find- 
lay; Bella, Lillian Lawrence; Naomi 
Tigho, Mary Sanders; Tilly, Nina Morris; 
Mi.ly, Edith Brayton; Laura, Rose Mori- 
son; Clara, Marie Bregazzi; Kitty, Marie 
Falls; Hetty, Margaret Dunn; Ruth, 
Louise Willey; Gracie, Mollie Stovin. 





**Pique’’ will follow ‘‘School’’ on Monday, 
| July 12, by special arrangement with 
Augustin Daly, a play which was remark- 
ably successful at its first performances. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





WANTED: By a young lady, position as cashier 
or to do office work. 6 years’ experience. Best of 
references. Address CASHIER, Box 3638. Boston, 


Mass. 


THE ORIENT INN, Swampscott, will open the 
second year, June 1st, 1897. ooms $3.00 to $10.00 
per week. Table board $1.00 per day. Miss Smith, 
29 Temple Place, Room 15, from 12 to 3. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE HISTORY. Anyone having 
a second-hand copy of Miss Anthony's history of the 
woman suffrage movement, of which they would 
like to dispose, should communicate with WILLIAM 
L. HASKEL, Sharon, Mass. 


A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
orga M. S., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 
Mass. 














A Minister's Widow living in Wellesley, Mass., 
would like to take one or two ladies or young girls 
into her family as boarders. Pleasant house, good 
location, not far from the station, and excellent 
schools near by. Highest references. Address Mrs, 
C. W. Park, WELLESLEY, MAss. 














How Women May Earn 
A Living 


One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
P. O. Box 185, - Brooklyn, New York. 














Boston and Gloucester 
STEAMBOAT CO. 


North Shore Route 


To Gloucester. 


The New and Elegant 
STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA) 
And the Popular 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Leave north side Central Wharf, Boston (foot of 
State St.), weather permitting, week days at 10 
A. M. and 2and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A. M. and 2 P.M. Sundays leave Boston at 
10.15 A. M. and 4 30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P. M. 


Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c. 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 


For further particulars and special rates for Jarge 
parties, and folders descriptive of the beauties of 
Cape Ann, apply to 

E.S. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 


THE CLIFF. NANTUCKET. 


To Let For the Season. 


A completely furnished house; ten 
rooms, broad piazzas, upper balcony, 
beautiful sea view, running water, besides 
cistern and spring water. Rent. $400. Ap- 
ply to Mrs. C. S. Gace, 6 Garden St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

















C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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